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For it is eafier to find one or few, than many who think right. 
ly, and who are able to prefcribe laws and pafs fenrence, 
a 
Arr. I, sig of the Reformation in Scotland: with an ine 
troduétory ook, and an Appendix. By George Cook, D. D. 
Minjfter of Laurencckirk, and Author of an Liluftration of 
the general Evidénce eftablifoing the Reality of cities Re-= 
furreétion.. Three Vols. Svo. 11. 11s. 6d.’ Hill, and 
Conttable and Co. Edinburgh; Longman and Co., &g. 
London, 19811. 


A HISTORY 6f the Reformation in Scotland was a des 
fideratum in ecclefiaftical literature, which Dr. Cook 
has ably fupplied. ‘There are indeed few fcholars, certainly 
very few theological {cholars, who are ignorant of the origin 
and progrefs of that :cformation; but [uch as have an accu- 
rate Loowledge of it, muft have colle&ed that knowledge 
trom a variety of works. It is true, that Knox, the great 
Scottifh reformer, wrote a hiflory of the tranfaétions in 
which he bore fo confpicuous a part; but fuch liberties ape 
pear to have been taken with his work by Dayid Buchanan, 
the editor, and by others, ‘that it is certainly not entitled to 
the fame credit, that it muft have univerfally obtained, . had 
% been publithed in the ftate in which it was left by is 
Q author. 
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author *. Archbifhop Spottifwood too publithed a Hiflory 
of the Reformation of the Church of Scotland; but that 
work, though certainly preferable to Knox’s in its prefent 
flate, is in hee particulars inaceurate, and in many defec- 
tive. We have likewife a variety of other ecclefiaftical hif- 
tories of Scotland, including the principal events of the Re- 
formation, and fome of them very valuable t ; but thefe are 
all compofed in a flyle which has no attra€tion for the ge- 
nérdlity of readers. ; <<? €] 

Mr. Hume, Dr. Robertfon, avd ‘Dr. Gilbert Stuart, 
have indeed adverted to the great change of religion, 
fo intimately conneéted with. the political tranfaétions of 
which it was their obje& to write the hiflory ; and the laft of 
thefe authors publifhed, in a feparate work, a fhort Account 
of the Scottifh Reformation. But though their ftyle is fuf- 
ficiently attractive to éngage every reader’s attention, their 
details of ecclefiaftical affine, not even. excepting Stewart's, 
are too concife to be fatisfa€tory. The field was therefore 
Rill open to Dr. Cook; and it is our bufinefs to make our 
readets acquainted with what he has reaped from it for their 
benefit.’ ats 

The introdu@ory book, confifts of two chapters, in the 
former of which the author proves, that the Scottifh fove- 
reigns, and the Scottifh Church, refifted the incroachments 
and ufurpation of the court of Rome, longer and more fuc- 
cefsfully than perhaps any other church and ftate in Europe. 
Popery, however, prevailed at laft, and appears to have had, 
in Scotland, more pernicious effe€ts on the civil govern- 
ment, the adminiftration’of juflice, the morality and intel- 
TeEiual improvement of the people, and the happinefs of life, 
than in almott any other country that fubmitted to its domi- 
nation. For allthis Dr. Cook accounts in a manner at once 
see get and fausfattory. Inthe courfe of his refearches 

has occafion to treat of the introdu€tion of Chriftianity 
into Scotland, which he feems inclined, on the authority of 
Ferdun, Buchanan, Holingfhead, and others, to attribute to 
the Culdees. In this we think he is miftaken. Of any 
eitabluhmen: of Culdees in Scotland, we have no account 
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* This has been completely proved by archbifhop Spottifwood 
and bithop Sage, the latter of whom fcruples not to pronounce, 
that Knox was not the author of the werk which is attributed te 
him. 

+ Skinner's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory is certainly a work of 
value, though the learned author has beftowed no labour on 
his fiyle. 
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worthy of regard, for marty ages: after the introduétion of 
Chriftianity mto that country. We quote the following 
allage, however, with great’ pleafure, becaufe it difplays a 
fair of andour and good fenfe, which, of late, we have net 
olten met with'ity Scottifh writers on ecclefiaftical fubjeéts. 


«© From their own number, the Culdees chofe the moft pious 
and exemplary to fuperintend. the exertions, and to guide the 
counfels of the community of teachers; but whether they con. 
fidered thefe fuperintendents as thus invefted with an order dif. 
tinét from that of their brethren, or were directed merely by 
views of expediency, we have not fufficient knowledge to decide. 
It is, in faét, a matter of little moment ; for. however eagerly 
it may have been canvaffed by the advocates of epifcopacy, or 
of prefbytery, it is obvious, that, if any one form of ecclefi- 
aftical government has been exclufively fanétioned by the autho. 
rity of heaven, we muft derive our opinions of its nature, and 
of the arrangements which are connected with it, not from the 
practice of an age enjoying few advantages for the accurate in- 
veltigation of divine truth, but from the pofitive declarations of 
the feered Scriptures.’’ P. 3. 


This is candid, and with refpe& to the conftitution of 
the church of the Culdees, as affe€ting the controverfy at 
iffue between epifcopacy and prefbytery, it is perfeétly juft. 
Whether the Culdees were epifcopalians or prefbyterians, 
is of no importance whatever in that controverfy, which 
muft be decided by facred Scripture; and where there is 
any doubt refpecting the fenfe of Scripture, when relating 
a matter of fact, candid men will always appeal, not to the 
practice or teflimony of a college of monks, refiding at a 
comparatively late period in Scotland, but to the writings of 
thofe who converfed with the Apoftles, and to the uninter- 
rupted teftimony of the Catholic Church. The higheft 
churchman on earth will allow, that Chriftianity was, in the 
days of the Apoftles themfelves, introduced into fome coun- 
trics by preachers or evangelifts of orders inferior to that 
which is -now called epi/copal ; and that the churches founded 
by therm, continued without bifhops, under the immediate 
infpe&tion of their own elders, fuperintended by fome 
apoftle, until perfons were found fit to be entrufted with the 
infpeétion of thofe elders, as Timothy was entruited with the 
infpeGion of tne elders of Ephefus, and Titus with thofe of 
Crete. On the other hand, no prefbyterian, poffefling half 
the candous of our author, will infer we this circumitance 
alone, that the original conttitution of the Church was pref- 
byterian. It is not certain that Frumentius, when he firft 
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carried the glad tidings of the Gofpel into Abyfhnia, was 
any thing more than a layman; but, who, except a modern 
independent, would from this. carcumftance infer that, in the 
feventh century, the conflitution of the Chriftian™ church 
was congregational and independent? If there, be any truth 
in ecclefiaftical hiflory, Frumentius, as he was returning 
from that country into Egypt, was confecrated ‘bythe far- 
famed Athanafius, bilhop of Alexandria, and fent:back into 
Abyflinia to govern the church as its firft bifhop, and this 
is the reafon, as the Abyflimians themfetves declare, that 
their bifhop, or dduna, is at this day confecrated by the 
patriarch of Alexandria. 

Dr. Cook exprefles himfelf incautioufly, we are fatished 
not uncandidly, when he {peaks of our form of ecclefiafti- 
cal government, and the arrangements connected with it, being 
exclufively fan€tioned by the authority of heaven. This, 
we are perfuaded, was never contended for by any epifco- 

alian or prefbyterian who underftood the queftion at iffue 
ween their refpeftive churches, That ~queftion is, 

‘* Through what channel, and by what means do the clergy 
of the prefent age derive their authority to act as the am- 
baffadors of Chnift and ftewards of the myfteries of God ;”’ 
and by no means, whether deans, canons, and archdeatons, 
whofe offices are arpa found among the arrangements 
of epifcopal churches eftablifhed by law ; as lay-elders and 
heeiencetn, who are found in the arrangements of moft 
refbyterian churches, be fan€tioned by the authority of 
Siete. No epifcopalian contends for the apoftolical infti- 
tution of fuch dignitaries as we have juft mentioned, nor 
does any learned prefbyierian, we believe, contend for the 
apoftolical inftitution of elders and deacons, who have no. 
authority to preach the Gofpel, or to adminifter either of 
the facraments of Chrift. The epifcopalian fays, that the 
offices of dean, archdeacon, and canon, are not inconfiflent 
with the original conftitution of the church, and are calcu- 
lated to be u/eful in churches incorporated with the flate ; and 
nothing more than this, we believe, is faid by the learned 
refbyterian for the offices of his lay-elder and lay-deacon. 
he real queftion at iffue between the epifcopalian and pref- 
byterian churches is, ‘* through what order do the mimifters 
ot Chnft in the prefent age derive authority to a& as his 
ambafladors?" If it be through the epifcopal order, that 
order is effentia] to the conftitution of the Chriftian church, 
slough its powers may be limited in the adminiftration of 
éifeipline by the laws of the flate or by ecclefiaftical canons ; 
ub i be through the order of prefbyters that authority we 
rainif'er 
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minifter in holy things is derived, the orders of bifhops is 
a manifeft ufurpation ; and the utmoft that can be pleaded 
for it is political expediency in fome churches. 

Having, in the firft chapter, exhibited the pernicious con- 
fequences of papal ufurpation as well on religion as on civil 
fociety, the author proceeds, in the fecond, to detail the 
chief caufes which gave rife to the reformation in Germany. 
He obferves, that there were, in all ages, even the darkett, 
fome advocates for the truth, by whom the corruptions iffu- 
ing from the court of Rome were either publicly or pri- 
vately condemned. Among the public oppofers games 
he mentions the Albigenfes or Waldenfes, and Wickliff 
and mentions them in terms of unqualified praife. We 
have certainly no wifh to detra& from their merits; but our 
duty to the public requires us to fay, that Dr. Cook has taken 
his account of Wickliff’s doétrines, not from the author's 
works, which were not within his reach, but from a party 
under at leaft as {trong temptation to magnify that reformer’s 
merit, as any other party can be to diminith it. The only 
authorities to which he refers, are Peirce’s Vindication of the 
Diffenters ; Rapin’s Hiftory; Neale’s Hiftory of the Puritans ; 
and Rolt's Lives of the Reformers. To thefe we have no obe 
jection to offer; but in addition to them, we beg leave to 
mention, Collier's wr: Hiftory, as a work, which, 
on this fubjeét, is entitled to great regard. 

But although fome ray‘ of light penetrated through the 
darknefs, which fo long overfpread the whole of Europe, 
this author juflly obferves, that 


‘6 We muft look for the caufes of the reformation in the fyftem 
of popery itfelf, combined with the incautious conduét of thofe 
who were attached to it ; in the reftoration of learning, and the 
invention of printing, which diffufed that learning; and in the 
irregularity, inconfiftency, and indecency, which marked the 
charatters of the pontiffs, who, for a confiderable period before 
the appearance of Luther, occupied the apoftolical chair.”” P. 94. 


Dr. Cook thows, in a very luminous manner, how each 
af thefe. circumftances contributed. to bring about the re- 
formation; vindicates the character of Luther. from the af- 
perfions thrown on it by Mr. Hume, and the hiftorian of 
the council of Trent; but cenfures, we think, too feverely 
the principles of Leo X. That Leo was not very religious, 
we readily admit; but we are unwilling to believe, that a 
pontiff fo accomplifhed im literature and the fine arts, felt, 
not the force af the evidence which is furnifhed by the 
works of nature for the exiftence and perfections of their. 
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Aimighty author. Leo was licentious in his morals, and 
probably defpifed the mummeries of popery; but it is fo 
much more eafy for gay licentious men of pleafure to elude 
their principles than to renounce them, that there feems to 
be no probability of his having taken refuge in atheifm from 
the flings of confcience. 

Having in the introdu€tory book detailed the circumftances 
which gave rife to the reformation in Germany, Dr. Cook 
proceeds to his main objeét, the hiflory of the Reformation 
1a Scotland. In conducting fuch a hiftory, it was impoflible 
for hint to avoid all notice of the political revolutions in 
that country, with which the great husiet in the faith and 
conflitution of the church was fo clofely combined; but in 
our remarks on his work, we fhall confine ourfelves a8 much 
as poflible to what concerns religion and the church only, 
as being that which is leaf generally known. | 

The dottrines of the German reformers appear to. have 
been introduced into Scotland, fo early as 1527, by Patrick 
Hamilton, abbot of Fearn. This young man, for though 
a dignitary, he was hardly twenty-three years of age, on 
hearing of that doétrine, went to Wirtemburg, that’ he 
might derive his knowledge of it from the fource whence it 
had fprung. Whether by nature, or by habitual reverence 
for Melanéthon, he feems to have poflefled much of the 
meek ond Cohriflian fpint of that eminent reformer; and 
when he returned to Scotland, he preached the truth, or 
what he believed to be the truth, with fo much zeal, tem- 
pered by prudence and moderation, that the ecclefiaftics 
could not convié him of what they called herefy, without 
having recourfe to the bafeft and moft treacherous arts, 
thefe micans they enticed him to betray himfelf; and he fut- 
‘ered death by fire in the city of St. Andrews, on the 29th 
of Februsry, 1528, being the firfl martyr of the reformation 
mn Scotland. The prefent author tran{cribes from Keith a 

wmimary of the doétrines for which he fuffered ; and though 
the greater part of them are held by moft Proteitant churches 
wt this day, it mult be acknowledged, that fome of them are 
too metaphyfica!, as well as incautioully expreffed. This 
's adinitted by Dr. Cook, who juflly obferves, however, 
thut 


«*« Whatever opinion may be entertained of many of the 
points which Hamulton believed to be taught in Scripture-how- 
exer much it may be regretted that the attention of the re- 
former was fo early and {fo much fixed upon dark and difputable 
fphiects, whilft the more obvious and interefting truths of reve- 
Yauon were kefs Rrenuowfly inculeated, it is apparent -~ the 
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fentiments for which Hamilton was accufed, contained enough 
to fhew that the church of Rome was built upon a wrong foun. 
dation, that the judges who were to determine. his fate, were 
the fupporters of delufion and fuperftition,’’ 


The mild and amiable chara&ter of -the m2n, the feverity 
of his fate, and the fortitude with which he fiibinitted to it, 
attracted the attention of the public to’ the doé€trines® for 
which he fuffered. Many both of the clergy and the'laity 
adopted thofe do&rines, and fuffered for them after his ex- 
ample, and with fimilar fortitude ; and the confequence was, 
what the archbifhop of Glafgow, (Gavin Danbar,)) declared 
it would be—* that fuch executions as had of late taken 
place, would injure the caufe which they were defigned to 

romote.” One of thefe martyrs, Forreft, vicar of Dallas, 
ad, before his laft trial and fufferings, been fummoned by 
the bifhop of Dunkeld, to anfwer for his preaching to his 
ee every Sunday upon the Gofpel and Epiftle for the 
ay! , 


‘« The bifhop, who feems to have been anxious to fave the 
vicar, warned him that he would thus bring upon himfelf the 
fufpicion of herefy ; and the advice which he gave him, con- 
joined with the declaration accompanying it, gives a ftrong view 
of the ftate of fome, even of the moft dignified among the 
clergy. ‘* If you can find a good gofpel, or a good epiftle, 
which may fupport the holy church, you have my permiffion to 
preach upon it.’ Forreft replied, that he had read both the Old 
Teftament and the New, and had never found in either of them 
an ill gofpel or an ill —_ Upon this information, for it was 
plainly information to him, the prelate obferved—“ I thank God, 
I have lived well thefe many years, and never knew either the 
Old or New Teftament. I content myfelf with my porteffe and 
pontifical; and if you do not leave thefe fancies, you will re- 
pent when you cannot mend it.” Vol. 4. p. 159. 


When the dignified clergy were fo ignorant of the very 
foundations of the Chriftian faith, it can éxcite no wonder 
that the preaching of the reformers attracted the attention of 
the people, To religious innovations the king, however, 
was decidedly hoftile; though he was not blind to the cor- 
ruptions of the church, -nor unwilling to reform her difci- 
pline as well as the morals of the clergy. James the Fifth, 
like every preceding fovereign of the houfe of Stewart, was 
defirous of humbling the ariftocracy, which had long 
trampled on the people, and refifled the juft prerogative ot 
the crown. He had himfelf been infulted, and in faét kept 
a prifoner in his minority by the Douglaffes; and he was 
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perfe&t!y aware that the other nobles would have‘been ready 
to treat him in the fame manner, had they poffeffed equal 
power. He could humble the nobility only by the aid of 
the clercy, fome of whom, and cordinal Beaton in parti- 
cular, poffeffed very great talenis, and were fuppofed to di- 
rect “ll the meafures of his government. The cardinal 
wifhed to remove the public odium which he and the other 
relates incurred, by perfecuting the reformers, from them- 
elves to the legiflature, or at leaft to divide it between the 
church and the ftate. With this view he had the influence 
and addrefs to get an att of parenenens paft, fubjecting all 
heretics to death and the confifcation of their eftates, as if 
they had been guilty of high trealon; and James was 
obliged, however reluctantly, to give his confent to this 
aét, and occafionally to carry it into effect to gratify the 
clergy, and to attach them to himfelf, as a balance to the 
power of the rude and rapacious nobles. 

Thofe nobles, on the other hand, had envied the wealth 
and influence ot the church; detefted the cardinal and every 
churchman of eminent talents ; and encouraged the reform- 
ers, fometimes from no better motives than to employ them 
as tools to overturn the church, of which they hoped to 
appropriate to themfelves the lands and revenues. In thefe 
projetts they were gh Ry by the fecret emiflaries 
of Henry VIII. of England, who failed, as every one 
knows, to engage his nephew, the king of Scots, in a re. 
formation fimilar to that, which he had himfelf commenced 
in England. 

To this oppofition of interefls between the king and the 
nobles, we may attribute the great progrefs which the re- 
formed doctrines fecretly made in Scotland, as well as the 
comparatively {mall number of heretics that were cut off 
during the fhort reign of the fifth James. . The tranfattions 
of that reign, as far as they are connefied with the refor- 
mation of the church, Dr. Cook has detailed with the ui- 
moft candour and impartiality ; and given a fair view of the 
opinions that were maintained by the principal reformers. 
As thele are not generally and at the fame time accurately 
known, we fhall extratt the opinions for which Sir John 
Borthwick was, Ia 1540, condemned by cardinal Beaton as 
a heretic. 

“« He was charged by the cardinal for [with] having taught, 
that the pope had no greater authority over Chriflians than any 
other bithop, that indulgences and pardons granted by the pope 
were of no force or effect, but were devifed to abufe. the people, 
and to deceive poor ignorant fouls; that bifhops, prieits, and 
o 
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ether clergymen, may lawfully marry; that the herefies, com. 
nfonly called the herefies of England, and the new liturgy, were 
commendable, and to be embraced of all Chriftians; that the 
people of Scotland are (were) blinded by their clergy, and pro. 
feffed not the true faith; that churchmen ought mot to enjoy any 
temporalities; that the king onght to comvert the rents of the church 
to other purposes; that the cea of Scotland ought to be 
verned alhes the manner of the Englith; that the canons and de. 
crees of the (Romith) church were of no force, being contrary 
to the law of God; and that the orders of friars‘ and monks 
fhould be abolifhed, as had been done in England, To thefe 
charges it was added, that he had called the pope fimoniacal, for 
felling {piritual ~~ that he read heretical books, and the 
New 'Teftament in Englifh, with fome other treatifes written 
by Melanéthon, Ecolampadius, and Erafmus, which he alfo gave 
to others; and, what completed the aggravation of his guile, 
that he refufed to acknowledge the holy fee, or to be fubje& to 
it.”’ Vol. 1. p. 188. 


In thefe doétrines and opinions there is furely nothing exceps 
tionable, unlefs in the articles which we have printed in italigs ; 
but as Dr. Cook obferves, there is reafon to believe, that 
the opinions exprefled in thefe articles were introduced b 
the cardinal, or at lealt greatly exaggerated for the purpole 
of making a deeper impreffion on the priefthood, and flimu- 
lating them to the activity which his Eminence was 
to excite. As Sir John was apprized of the defigns againft 
him, and knew that whoever. fhould be’ tried for herefy 
by cardinal Beaton, would certainly be found guilty, ins 
ftead of appearing at St. Andrews, he. retired into England ;- 
where, having received from a friend a copy of the articles 
charging him with herefy, he difavowed thole which re- 
{pected the poverty of the clergy. This is fuid bythe author 
on the’ authority of Dr, Mackenzie, in his life of cardinal 
Beaton, and of Collier the ecclefiaftical hiftorian. Dr. 
Mackenzie’s work we have at prefent no opportunity of 
confulting, but we fuppofe it to be very explicit on this 
head; for Collier, whofe language is indeed extremely am- 
biguous, feems to admit that Borthwick maintained this 
ablurd and dangerous tenet, which, were it atted upon, 
would render all property infecure. If the fovereign could 
appropriate to himfelf' the property of any one order of his 
fubjetis, no reafon can be afligned why he might not feize 
on the property of any other order: If James could have 
feized on the lands of the church, becaufe the dignified 
clergy employed their immenfe wealth for wicked purpofes, 
he miglit, on the fame principles, and for the fame reafon, 
have feized on the eftates of the fattious barons. . 
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For two or three years after the death of the King, re- 
ligious perfecution feems to have ceafed in Scotland. Arran, 
the governor of the kingdom, gave his countenance to the 
Reformers, and entertained, as domeftic chaplains, two of 
their preachers ; but he made no encroachment on the rights 
of the Effablifhed Church. Dr, Cook details the political 
tranfaftions of thefe years: the demands of our Henry, fup- 
ported by the Doug affes on the one hand, and the arts of 
the Queen-Mother and Cardinal Beaton on the other, with 
his ufual impartiality and candour, His chief authority is 
Sadler’s Letters, of which he was favoured. with the ule of 
a manulcript copy, from the library of the Univerfity of St. 
Andrews; and of that valuable colle€tion *, which is now 
in the hands of the public, he has availed himfelf with great 
judgment. During the thort period under our immediate 
review, the caufe of truth was greatly promoted by an Act 
of Parliament, authorizing all the infant Queen’s fubjeéis to 


poflefs the Word of God in the vulgar Tongue. 


«* The clergy faw that confequences would, in all probability, 
follow from this aét, moft injurious to the eftablifhed faith; but 
they were not able to prevent what the executive government had 
determined to fanétion. That they might, however, be guiltlefs 
of the crime. of permitting Chriftians to read what the bleffed 
Author of the Gofpel had exhorted them to fearch, the repres 
fentatives of the priefthood protefted, and ftated their reafons 
againit any law upon fo delicate and momentous a fubjett.’? 
P. 240. 


They were foon gratified in their wifhes. The governor 
deferted the caufe of the reformers and the Englifh intereft, 
and united himfelf with the Queen-mother and the Cardinal 
to fupport the Eftablifhed Church, and the ancient alliance 
of Scotland with France. In December, 15438, the law fo 
lately. ena&ted to permit the reading of the Scriptures, was 
repealed ; and the Pony were exhorted to proceed againft 
all who taught doétrines contrary to the eftablifhed faith, 
according to the laws of the chureh. Some time, however, 
elapfed before the Cardinal deemed it fafe to renew the 
perfecution which was thus authorized by the verfatile 
governor; bnt in the year 1545, four men were at Peith, 
condemned to the flake, one of them for having interrupted 
a friar while teaching that there could be no falvation with- 
out praying to the faints, and the other three for having 





* See our 37th volume, pp. 209 and 478, 
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eaten flefh on fome day on which the ufe of it was forbidden 
by the church. fits 38 


~~ 


«« A fimilar fate was affigned to another man in the fame town, 
only becaufe he had kept company with the perfons who had been 
declared guilty ;. and the wife of one of the four was fentenced 
to be drowned, becaufe, when in the agony of labour, fhe had 
refufed to invoke the Virgin Mary, affirming that fhe would 
pray to God alone, in the name of Jefus Chrift!’’ . Vol. 1. 
p. 266. | 


By thefe cruelties the caufe of the church neither gained 
nor fot much, though it feems rather to have loft. ‘To this 
opinion we ere led, by the Cardinal’s having changed the 
punifhment of heretics; for inflead of condemning to the 
flames thofe who were in the pra€tice of reading the Scrip 
tures, he contented himfelf with bani/bing them, though no 
practice could be more dangerous to the caule of Popery. 


‘© To read the Scriptures of, the New Teftament was, indeed, 
a crime which the zealous advocates of Popery were moft un. 
willing to pardon, and againft which many, even of the clergy, 
were peculiarly zealous, from a perfuafion, which, however 
aftonifhing, was certainly at this’ tine very prevalent, that ‘the 
only Scripture given by God,was the Old Teftament; and 
that the New, the code of Chriftians, had been compofed by 
Luther !!"" P. 269. . : 


That fuch an opinion as this was.very prevalent among the 
clergy at the era of the Reformation, it feems almoft im. 
poflible to believe. We have the greateft refpect for the 
memory of Archbifhop Spottifwoode and of Dr. Jortin, on 
whofe authority, together with Buchanan’s, D. C.. ade 
vances this aflonifhing faét ; but weare likewife aware how 
ready the moft vigorous and upright minds, are when under 
the influence of fervent zeal, to aggravate whatever tends to 
lupport their own caufe, and deprefs the caufe of their ad. 
verlaries. A {mall number of the moft. illiterate of the 
Romith clergy may have adopted this molt extravagant 
pinion; but it could hardly be very prevalent among the 
molt zealous perfecutors in Scotland; for we learn from 
Keith * and others, that when Cardinal Beaton fat in judg- 
ment on heretics, the Gofpels were {pread open before him ; 
and that when his fanguinary fentences were publithed to 
the world, this circumftance was always mentioned, to 
convince the people that his “ judgment had proceeded from 





* Hiftory of Scotland, Book 1, Appendix No, 4. he 
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the race or Gop,” as he expreffes himfelf in the fentence 
pronounced on Sir John Borthwick. 
It does not appear that any capital punifhments were in. 
Méted by the Cardinal on the readers of the Scriptures, or 
that any, event, of much importance in the Hiftory of the 
Reformation, took place after thofe horrid cruelties exercifed 
at Perth, until the apprehenfion, trial, and murder of George 
Withart. Of this amiable reformer’s life and death, and 
charaéter, Dr. Cook gives a moft interefling and impartial 
account, as well as of the murder of Cardinal Beaton, which 
foon followed it. This detail is too long for infertion, and 
af too much value to be abridged. We muft therefore 
refer our readers to the work itfelf, remarking, however, 
that the author, while writing with candour almoft un- 
rivalled, reafons on one point, not with his ufual precifion 
and confifiency. In vindicating of Wifhart, who, although 
a layman, adminiftered to himfelf and others, the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper in the morning of the day on which he 
fuffered, Dr. Cook obferves, that , 


Although it be unqueftionable, that a peculiar order fhould 
be fet apart for the muiniftry, although the worft confequences 
would refult, if every individual of himfelf affumed the exercife 
of the paftoral function, and the adminiftration of the folemn or. 
dinances to be obierved by Chriftians, it admits not of a rational 
doubt, that there may be circumftances, in which this general 
principle may with propriety be difregarded. In fuch circum. 
Rtances Withart was furely: placed. Contemplating, with an 
anxiety infeparable from human nature, the lingering anguifh by 
which he was to efcape from the world, he was defirous, by 
thus remembering his Redeemer, to increafe his ftrength, and to 

ive fervour to his devotion. , But this was denied, and he muit 

ve been deprived of all the confolation which it imparted to 
bim, had he not done what bas been unadvifedly cenfured.’’ 
Vol. 1. p. agz. 


If this reafoning be juft, it will Tead to confequences, 
which Dr. Cook may not readily admit. There are churches, 
and we believe the church of Scotland is one of them, in 
which private communions are not on any occafion allowed, 
not even to Chriftians lingering on the bed of facknefs and _ 
of death. If it admit not of a rational doubt that there are 
cireumfances, im which the general prineiple on which the 
facraments are adminiflercd, may be difregarded, and it 
Wifhait’ was placed in fuch circumftances, it cannot be 
denied that, in Scotland, every Chriftian who has been tong 
confined by ficknefs, trom which he bgpes net to recovei, 
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is placed in fuch circumftances likewife; but would this au- 
thor allow every pious Chriftian in fuch circumftances to ad- 
minifter the Communion to himfelf, or to get st adminiftered 
by fome unauthorized friend, or neighbour! We are. per- 
{uaded that he would. not,, and indeed that no man would 
allow of fuch praétices;.who does not hold the Popifh prin~ 
ciple; that the facraments are ab/o/utely and univerfally necele 
fary to falvation. The churches of England and Scotland, 
which confider the facraments,as only generally neceflary. to 
falvation,, and teach that ‘* neither of them may be difpenfed 
by any. but by a minilter of the word, lawfully ordained *” 
inftru@ their members to believe that the obfervation of 
thefe ordinances is never eequinet but when they can be had 
from a minifter authorized to difpenfe them. The mere 
eating of bread and drinking of wine in remembrance that 
Chrik died for us, would be a.ceremony of no im prenee 
whatever,| if it had not been inftituted by Chrift himlelt; 
and if it be. adminiftered by any man, who has not Chrilt’s 
authority. for fuch adminiftration, it muft be equally in- 
Gignificant,.if not worfe than infignificant, The only 
rational apolegy, therefore, which can be made for Withart 
in. this inftance, is that which. was long ago.made by Coilier, 
and which our author, with equal caadene on his own part, 
admits to be candid in the High-church Hiftorian. 


- How far,’’ fays Collier, * purity of intention, the fpirit of 
martyrdom, and refignation to death and torture for confcience 
fake, which feems to have been Withart’s cafe, may atone for 
human frailties, and breaking through the difcipline of the 
church, I fhall not take me to determine; but from the 
mercies of God, we have to hope the beft.’* 


On the death of Cardinal Beaton, the eftablithed cler 
felt themfelves deprived of their ableft prote&tor ; while t 
reformers. rejoiced in the downfall of their deadlieft foe. 
The Hiftorian gives a luminous account of the eeugrin events 
which followed that barbarous deed, and of the feeble at- 
tempts of the governor to bring the confpirators to punith- 
ment. Thofe men kept poffeffion of the archiepjfcopai palace 
or caftle, and aided o our Henry and his fon Edward VL 
bade defiance to the arms of the governor. Dr, Cook, with 
his ufual good fenfe and candour, cenfures the Englith go- 
vernment for fupporting fuch atrocious rebels againft the 
laws of their country; and reprefents thefe rebels as the 


— 


* See The Church Catechifm, and The Weftminfier Confifficn of 
Faith, Chap. 27. Sect. 4. : , 
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moft profane’ and profligate wretches of even that profligate 
and licentious age. John Rough, one of the reformed 
preachers, whom the governor had formerly entertained as 
a domeftic chaplain, joined the rebels in the caftle, confider- 
ing them as the chiet defenders of the Proteflant caufe; but 
they paid fo little attention to his exhortations and fermons, 
and tréated him with fuch contempt, that he quitted the 
caftle and preached in the city. 

In the mean time Knox arrived in St. Andrews, not as a 
clergyman, but as tutor to fome eet hale aqme for whofe 
ule fe had compofed a Catechifm of the reformed Doétrines, 
which he explained privately to all who chofe to attend him. 
His abilities, zeal, intrepidity, and coarfe farcaftic wit were 
foon difcerned by the friends of the Reformation, who, 
thinking him much fitter, ‘as‘he certainly was, than Rough; 
to contend with the eftablifhed clergy, tirged him to take on 
himfelf the’ ‘office of Miniftet of St. Andrews, ‘This he’ at 
firft declined, declaring that he had ho call to the miniftry, 
and that he would not, without a lawful vocation, intrude as 
a teacher into the ‘church, He was foon called by Rough 
and his congregation in a manner, which was certainly novel, 
and is here minutely deferibed ; and this call appears to have 
fupplied the place of ordmation to Knox, during the whole 
courfe of his miniftry. ‘Dr. Cook, after {peaking refpea- 
fully of epifcopal ordination, as having many, advantages, 
fays that he muit ‘* attach to the ceremonial part of religion, 
a value which docs not belong to, it, who can have any 
fcruple in recognizing Knox asa minifter of Chrift.’’” The 
apology which he makes for the irregularity of Knox's. cail 
is ingenious and plaufible; but we fhould. have allowed 
more weight to it, had the Scotith reformer, before he en- 
tered on his miniftry, folicited ordination in England and 
been rejected. | 

The effe&t of his preaching was foon vifible. Inflead of 
ating on the defenfive, as Rough had done, in his contelts 
with the clergy, he carried the war into the quarters of the 
enemy. He attacked the authority of the Pope and the 
whole Romifh hierarchy, attempting to prove, not only that 
the Church of Rome was corrupted ; that its laws and doc- 
trines were repugnant to thofe of the Gofpel ; that the appell.- 
tions given to the Pontiffs were blafphemous ; but even that 
the Pope himfelf was Antichrift! 

Dr. John Hamilton, a natural brother of the Governor, 
had been promoted to the Archiepifcopal See on the murder 
ot Cardinal Beaton ; and being a man of fenfe and learning, 
he ordered Knox to be excluded from the pulpits in the 
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churches, with the ufe of which he had been hitherto in- 
dulged, and the clergy to occupy thofé pulpits themfelves, 
They preached, accordingly, in fucceflion ‘every Lord’s 
day ; and inftead of irritating the paffions by difcourfing on 
the controverted points, they endeavoured to enlighten the 
people by explaining thofe fundamental doctrines of the 
Gotpel, which all denominations of believers with reverence 
embraced. *‘* Even Knox,” fays Dr. Cook, ** was compelled 
‘to admit, not only that this had the appearance ot Godlinefs, 
but that the defign was faithfully executed ;” and had, this 
prattice been ag 2A at an earlier period, it would, in our 
author’s opinion, have probably faved the wealth, and pre- 
ferved the refpe€tability of the church. In this opinion we 
heartily agree with him; for hitherto there yest amon 
the Scotch reformers little or nothing of thofe levelling iol 
democratic principles, which ultimately proved fo pernicious 
to their work of Reformation. | 

Knox, when deprived of the opportunity of preaching on 
the Lord’s day, taught moft affiduoufly through the week, 
and perfuaded a confiderable number of converts to receive 
from his hands the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, adminif- 
tered according to the proteftant practice. Dr. Cook does 
not fay by what form lie adminiftered ; but at that period he 
feems to have had no objeétion to liturgical worthip; and 
it is probable that he made ufe of King Edward the Sixth’s 
liturgy, as his friend Mr. Rough certainly did. 

ar breaking out with England; Mr. Knox retired into 
the caftle of St. Andrews, being the only place in Scotland 
where he deemed himfelf fate ; But that fortrefs furrendered 
in 1547 to the arms of France; and Knox fhared the hard 
deftiny of the rebels, whofe licentious practices he had moft 
feverely reproved. He was indeed worfe treated than man 
of them; tor in violation of the terms on which the caftle 
had furrendered, he was, during the whole of the enfuin 
winter, confined to the gallies, from which he was at la 
relieved by the interpofition of the Queen Dowager. 

The Romifh Clergy exuhed on being’ rid of their moft 
formidable opponent Knox, and of his prote&tors, the mur- 
derers of Cardinal Beaton ; and they prepared to execute the 
fanguinary laws which were ftill in force againft heretics. 
Their defigns, However, were for fome time crufhed by the 
war with England, and the fignal defeat of the army of Scot- 
land by Somerfet at the battle of Pinky—events which laid 
alleep religious controverly, and united all parties in defetice 
of the independency of the Kingdom. Even the Governor 
and the Queen Dowager, who were-fecretty ploteing againtt 
each 
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each other, faw) the necefluy of granting fome indulgence 
to the reformers, that, they might é induced to co-operate 
with the adherents of the church, to repel the invafions with 
which they were threatened from England, and which thefe 
rival perfonages were equally determined to refift. As the 
pretence for the aggreflions of England was the governor's 
refulal to confirm the treaty which had been made for the mar- 
riage of the Queen of Scots to Edward Prince of Wales, now 
King of England ; and as the condu& of Henry and the Pro» 
tector had alienated the minds of all the Scottifh nobles from 
that’ alliance, it was, agreed by a great majority, that the 
voung Queen fhould be immediately fent to France. This 
was accordingly done, in the year 1548; and two years 
afterwards, peace was reftored between England and France, 
and Scotland included in the treaty. 

The church was now at leifure to recommence her endea- 
vours to éxtirpate herefy, by perfecution; and in thofe at- | 
tempts the governor gave her his decided fupport, infti- 

ated probably by, his brother the primate. The only per- 

m, however, of whofe fufferings the prefent hiftory gives any 
account, was one Adam Wallace, a man in low flation, 
whofe fortitude and patience in the midft of torture attracted 
to him a degree = attention, which otherwife he could 
never have obtained; and increafed the horror with which 
the authors ef fuch cruelty had long been regarded by the 
greater part of the nation. Thearchbifhop, who, whatever 
may have been his morals, was unqueltionably a man of 
talents and literature, feems to have been fenfible, about this 

riod, that herefy could not be extirpated by per‘ecution. 
He therefore compofed a catechifm, containing a fhort but 
clear explanation of the ten commandments, the apoftles’ 
creed, and the Lord’s prayer; and it podlehrg by the 
authority of the whole church of Scotland, and circulated 
through the country ; to counteraét, in fome degree, the effects 
of the preaching of the reformers. Of this catechifm the pre- 
fent author, who feems to have examined it with care, wrnes 
in terms of refpe&, and vindicates the claim of the arch- 
bifhop wo the merit of from the cavils of certain party- 
writers, who feem to have been unwilling to allow merit 
of any kind to a prelate of the Romifh church. 

The queen. dowager had long wifhed te wreft.from the 
feeble hands of Arran the government of the kingdom, and 

berfelf invefied with the fupreme power. By means of 
“ own addrefs, and the influence of the French monarch, 
fhe accomplifhed this obje&, im the year 1554, to the great 
alarm ef the reformers, who jaftly dreaded the principles = 
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the houfe of Guife; and this alarm was thuch increafed by 
the death of Edward V1. of England, and the acceffion of 
his fifter Mary to the thfone. Contrary, however, to all 
expeétation, thefe events proved propitious to the progrefs 
of the truth in Scotland; for the queen-dowager, though 
fitongly attachéd to the church of Rome and the intereft of 
France, was tot by nature cruel, atid the perfectition cate 
ried on by Mary in England, induced feveral well-informed 
divines of that kingdom to take refuge in Scotland, ahd they 
rire woertte the people with a more thorough Knowledge of 
the {criptures than they had hitherto attained. 

Knox too returned to Scotland in 1555, with more fervent 
zeal than ever for the reformation of the Church. When 
he was relieved froin his confinethent in France, he cameé 
over to England, where he rémained till the death of King _ 
Edward, preaching in various Chutches, ant occafionally 
before the King and his council. At the aceeflion of Mary 
he went to Geneva, and became intimate with Calvin, under 
whom he fludied with uhwearied diligence, and by whofe 
advice he weht to Frankfort, and became paftor of a church 
which was attertded by exiles from England. On a quarrel 
with Dr. Cox, who had been the tutor of Edward, about 
fome things in the Liturgy authorized by the Monarch, he 
quitted Frankfort *, and retarned to Genéva, whence, ater 
fome months, he proceédded to Scotland: He artived in 
Edinburgh about the end of the year, and immediately com- 
thenced his exertions, giving a mote decided charaéter to 
the oppofition which had hitherto bedn cartied on againit 
the Church eftablifhed by law. Until this period the pro- 
teflants in Scotland had not openly fepirated from the 
Church; but continued to receive the facrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ftom the hands of the popith priefis ; though 
they denied the doétrine of tranfubttantiation, ‘and: the 
facrifice of the mafs, as well as the other doétrines peculiar 
to popery. Knox foon convinced them of the inconfiflency 
and finfulnefs of giving countenance to what, upon the 
stem which they -had embraced, wa’ contraty to the 

rft principles of the Chriftian faith; and thus was an open 
{chifmi produced between the reformed in Edinburgh and 
the popifh church, a fchifm which quickly fpread from the 
metropolis throughout the whole kingdom. 





* For an account of Knox’s condutt at Frankfort, the reader 
will do well to confulr ical Hiftory. 
We 
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We fhall here take leave of this candid and judicious authox 
for the prefent month, alter obferving that the inference 
which he draws from Knox’s having been occafionally em- 
ployed to preach before king Edward, and under the imme. 
diate eye of Cranmer, feems not to flow fairly from his pre. 
mifes. ‘* The‘e faéis,”’ he fays, ** are clear proofs, that ac- 
cording to the principles then received in the Church of 
England, there was no irregularity, or no deficiency in 
Knox's ordination.”” Wih all poffible refpett for Dr. 
Cook, who merits indeed the refpect of every lover of 
truth, we bes leave to reply, that thefe facts are clear proofs 
only of the Eraftiamifm of the court of Edward VE. in ge- 
neral, and of the archbifhop of Canterbury in particular, 
bur by no means of the principles then received in the Church 
of England. That the court of Edward wifhed it to be be- 
lieved that all authority, as well fpiritual as temporal, is 
derived from the fupreme civil magiitrate, is Known to every 
one at all acquainted with the huftory of England at that 


4 


period ; and bifhop Burnet affures us*, that the denial ot 
the necellity of ordination, as well as fome other things, 
were fingular opinions of Cranmer’s, but not eftablifhed as 
doftrines of the Church. The doctrines of the Church are 
to be tound, not in the opinion of this or chat individual 
of whatever ftation, but in her articles of religion, homilies, 
and liturgy. Now tn the pretace to the forms of ordination, 
which were drawn up about the period at which Knox 
was in England, and had the fanétion both of the Church 
and of the State, it is exprefsly faid that “ to the intent thefe 
orders fhould be continued, and reverently ufed and efteemed 
in this Church of England, it is requifite that no man 
(not being at this prefent Buiihop, Prick, or Deacon,) fhall 
execute any of them except he be called, tried, examined, 
and admitted, according to the form hereafter following ft. 





* Hift. of Reform. p. 276, 4th. ed. 


+ We quote from the frf edition of the reformed ordinal of 
the Church of England. In the fubfequent editions the claufe 
quoted is expreffed thus:—** To the intent that thefe orders, 
(which in all the editions are declared to have been from 
the Apoftle’s time,) may be continued, &c.—no man fhall be 
accounted or taken to be a lawful Bifhop, Prieit, or Deacon 
in the Church of England, or fuffered to execute any of the faid 
functions, except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted 
thereto, according te the form hereafter following, or hath had 
formerly epifcopal confecration or ordination.” 


As 
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As Cranmer, if we miflake not, was one o the com- 
mittee which cortipiled thefe forms, it was then pro- 
bably, that ** on debating the matter, he changed his opi- 
nion, and fubfcribed, as Burnet affures us he did, a book 
which is direétly contrary to his former opinion.” Bat we 
fhall have our attention again called by the historian, to this 
fubje&t, when we may enter into it more fully, oblerving, 
in the mean time, that the Church of England never called 
in queftion the orders of the Greek Chureh, the Romith 
Church, or the Lutheran Church of Sweden. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Pp 





Arr. Il. A Sermon on the Neceffity of Educating the Poor in 
the Principles of the Eftablifoed Church ; preached before 
the Univerjity of Oxfard, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, December 
1, 1811. By the Rev. Godfrey Fauffett, M.A. late Fellow 
of Magdalene College ; and one of the Sele& Preachers in 
that Univerfity. 2d. Edi. Svo. pp 2S. Parker, Ox- 
ford. i81). 


THIS is an important fermon on a very important fubjeét. 
Mr. Fauffett ftrikes at once at the root of the evil now 
over{preading the whole land, and which fo many thoughtful 
and confiderate men have contemplated with great concern 
and no {mall alarm ; a queftion of Very great magnitude has 
been ftarted, which fo far from being fetled in the way of 
reafon, candour and juftice, as it might be, has been hitherto 
too much reduced to a mere {quabble, in which abufe and 
calling of names have fometimes been called in to decide 
between the parties. 

A fyfteim of general Education has lately been fet on foot, 
and countenanced in a molt furprifing manner, which, to fay 
the leaft of it, avowedly proleffes to leave the mind free fiom 
every impreffion in regard to Chriftt_ nity, except fuch as are 
merely practical. Merely practical Chriftianity is, however, 
little better than moral philolophy, or natural religian, or 
Deifm. All the titles by which ae Chrift is diftinguithed 
in the New Teflament, as, the Lord, and Saviour, and Re. 
deemer of the world, and propitiation for the fins of man- 
kind, are loft fight of, and Sitimitfed, as of hetle or no im. 
portance to Chiiflians in general. Of courle, all wie 
infift upon fuch do&trines, .are reproached with endeavou « 
ing to narrow the terms of gommunign, and to lay a ftre's 
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upon diftin€tions, and dogirines, which have in reality no 
better foundation, than the whim and captice of man, tot 
really to be found in the unadulterated word of God. The 
tenets of the national Chureh are by no means confonant 
to fuch opinions; nor yet rhe Cenets of numerous clailes 
of Diffenters : and ¥et on the fingle fcore of /iderality, every 
body is expeted not oniy to recetve and fupport this new 
fyfler with complacency, but to hail it as a blefling of the 
greatefl magnitude. The mechanical part of the fyffem indeed, 
whether it originated in the Eafl or the Welt, in Afia or 
Europe, whethet we are indebted tor it to Dr. Bell or Mr, 
Lancafter, or to neither, we undeubtedly are inclined to hail 
és a noble invention, and heartily with it may mect with 
every fupport; but the loofe and general manner of teaching 
what are called the principles of Chriftianity, in the Lancaf- 
terian femimaries, we cannot bring Ourfelycs to. epprove. 
Jt is alledged that by thefe means, the mind is left more open, 
sore frée, more unembarraffed and unprejudiced. ft becomes 
a fair queflion then, to what is it that the mind is left fo hap- 
pily open? Exher certainly to Jome or to mo other additional 
impreflions. Suppofing then, that no fuperftru€ture is ever 
afterwards raifed upen this foundation, the mind mult re= 
mam m a flate perfe€ly adverfe to the principles of the 
national Ehurch; and if any thing further fhould be thought 
wecellary, there 1s conftantly fuch a zeal towards profelytiim, 
among Diffenters, and fo many clafles of them, 1f they be at 
al fincere, muff be anxteous as well as the more conkderate 
memberg of the Church, to make additions to the creed of 
fhe Laneallerian difciples, that there atiles an wumediaie 
probability, that of very manv if not mott of thofe who are 
educated this tree and loofe manner, che Diflenters will 
make arch hervelt; too probably, as the learned author of 


this dilcourle obferves: 
‘¢ They will become the victims of thof felf-appointed paitors, 
ho will be on their watch for them, as for their deftined prey. 


For the protelyting fpirit naturally and neceffarily dittinguithes 


7 i 
the fruggling icctary from the member of an eftablifhed Church. 
Phis is a° circomftance which our adverfaries could not fai} to 
ferefee and to appreciate. Hence has this dangerous projet tva- 


#iably found the readie’ admittance, where fehifm moft abounded ; 
gnti thofe have ever been the loudeft in praifing the liberality of 
leaving the yourg to form their own opinions, whe are the mob 
®ipofed to violate the principle, and who are eagerly leoking 
forward to the dav, when they may take advantage of the 


Tio. 
} In 
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In this we entirely agree with Mr. Fauffet. The national 
Church is expofed to two rikks, firtt inthe abandonment of the 
eltablifhed mode of teaching, which in faét, in regard to the 
chidlren of Church Members, is a deliberate withdrawing of 
them from that community, not merely to fet them free, as 
is generally pretended, but to leave them mere open to the 
Profelytifm of Diffenters ; and fecondly in being left to de- 
fend herfelf aipon no terms of equality whatfoever ; the 
Diffenting intereft being uniformly in favour of the new 
mode, as at cafy way of getting rid of fome.of the bee 
fecurities of the church, snd iveady of courfe with one voice 
to unite in the cry of bigotry, againft any efforts of the Jatser, 
We fay not thefe things by way of cenlure againft the Dit 
fenters ; thea proceedings are natural and conliftent, nor can 
we at all object to their availing themfelves of fuch adyvan- 
tages, much lefé to their educating their own children, as 
they fee proper; but i as neceflary, jull, aud fair te fhow, 
how mmch is done againf the church in the §rft inflance, 
by relinquilhing the national formula of takh, and next by 
fetting the mite of youth more generally open to the pro. 
felytifm of feétarifls, or to the falcinating charms of luke- 
warmnefs and indifference in regard to religion in general, if 

wt ebfolute. infideliy. We wifh not to impute any thing 
ainifs to Mr. Lancalter perfonally, bus to commeud him 
highly for his indullry, and abilities, in the general caufe of 
education ; but we are defirous undoybtedly of givin notice 
to the members of the natjonal church of the natural courfe 
of things, and tendency of fuch a fyflem, efpecially at this 
particular moment, when the recemt eftablifhment of the Na- 
tional Society under the aufpices of the Prince Regent, gives 
ss reafon to hope, that the defence of the national’ church 
will foon be put upon the moft refpectable, molt proper, and 
air footing ; that it will be refcued from the dangers above 
lpecfied, by an adoption of the mechanical part, into her own 
fchools and feminaries; and that what has hitherto been carried 
on rather in a fpirit of oppofition, may be reduced as it fhould 
be, toa fair competition, who thal] go furtheft in the a@ual im- 
provement and education of the poor, in fuch’principles as 
they feverally, moft confcientionfly belieye to be briety 
confonant to the word God. 
_ Thus, and thus alone will the national Church recover 
it¢ fau, natugal and legal fupport, without the {malleft in 
tringement of the rights, or offence to the principles of thofe 
who differ trom her, To fRimulate the members of that 
Church to fuch efforts as are not only neceffary and proper, 
but highly begoming and indeed ftrigtly incumbent on them 
3 : in 
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inthe prefent poflure of affairs, is the object of the learned 
writer in the fermon before us, which we are happy to fee 
has already reached more editions than one, Mr, Faullet 

begins by noticing the too “ predominant feature in the 
religions charafer of this nation,’ "namely, ‘* lunewarmnels 
and indifference,” to. which he attributes, we fear juflly, the 
too general approbation that has been bettowed on the new 
fyftem of education. He very ably and ° dicioufly infitts 
upon the great importance of fome of the cniet do€trines of 
Chrifttianiy. which though certainly to be found in the Bible, 
may not be found by every enquirer. 


© For,” a) she, © the Bible contains difficulties which have 
divided the learned; and it is to the Bible that every fe& can ap. 
peal for a confirmation even of the wildeft abferdities. And thall 
we veature to allow the inexperienced youth to wander at large 
in this wide and intricate fivid, abfolutely without a gutde ?’’—~ 
** The confequence of doing fo, mult be,’’ fays Mr. F. “ either 
that the Bible would fhortiv be thrown afde in difgut (which is 
the more probable cafe) or that his refearch would terminate in 
partial and diftorted views, in herefy and error.’’ 


As the difcourfe itfelf howcver ts not merely defigned to 
point out the evils and pernicious tendency, to be appre- 
hended from the new fy tem, as a general mode of infiru€ion, 
but to flir up the friends of the conflitutton, to a vigorous and 
active defence of what ought to be ever moft dear to them, 
we fhall, after generally recommending the fermon to the 
perulal and careful atrention of the saa conclude our 
review with two extiacts particularly deferving of confider- 


ation, 


«* The mot obvious and only competent remedy for the evil is, 
to bring into immediate and univerfal competition with it a fyftem 
of education of ovr own, whofe leading tcatore muft be a careful 
infraction in the doctrines, and a regular attendance on the ordi. 
nances of our eftablifhed Cherch, When we fee how few take up 
their religious opinions from deliberate conviction, in comparifon 
with thole multitades, who remain through life the creatures of 

prejudice and carly habit, fhall we neglect to employ thefe pow- 
ial principles in the caaie of truth? fhall we leave that to 
chance which we mi ight fix in comparative certainty ? or rather 
fhall we do far worfe than leave it to chance? for it is now be. 
come notorious, that if the cmid be not diligently inftracted to 
Jove the religion of his fathers, there are thofe at hand, who will 
too certainly teach him to defpiie it."? P. 20. 
Bot if there be any, whofe prejudices and fears are beyona 
the reach of fuch arguments as thefe, iet them be affured that the 


time is now come, when the cueftion is ao longer, whether the 
children 
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children of the poor, thall or thall not, be inftructed ; but whether 
they fhall be inftructed in the chureh or out of it; for us, or 
againft us: that the decifive period is at length arrived, when we 
fhall no longer be fuffered to Aale berrveen fave opinions; but matt 
promptly and irrevocably determine, whether we will look on 
with ttupid unconcern, whilft our youth are trained in thofe paths 
which too naturally lead to indifference or to fchifn ; or thake off 
that lethargy which has fo long difgraced us, and zealoufly co. 
operate with thofe truly patriotic exertions, which even now ins 
{pire us with the cheering hopes of a better generation, that thall 
redeem the errors of their fathers, and reftore our holy faith to 
thofe fecure foundations on which it may for ever reft,’’ 


This able and ingenious difcourfe is with the higheft pro- 
priety dedicated tothe Bifhop of London. 


—_ ee - -~ 





Arr. HI. The Itinerary of Greece, with a Commentary on 
Paufanias and Strabo ; and an Account of the Monuments of 
Anirguity at prefent exifting in that Country ; compiled in the 
Years 1801, 1802, 1805, ana 1806. By W. Gell, Eg. 
M.A. FLR.S. FLSA. 4to, Ql. 128. 6d. T. Payne, 
1810. 


a is not a little fingnlar that Greece, abounding in 
every obje& of elegant curiofity and exquifite tafte, 
does not feem of late yeers to have fo much excited the agten- 
(ion of our countrymen, as might reafonably have been ex- 
peted. This isthe more furprifing, as the moft confideras 
ble part of Europe is now barred from their refearch, and 
the real difficulties attending an excurfidn to Greece, are 
neither very numerous nor very formidable. Whatever may 
happen to be the peculiar tafte of the traveller, ample gratifi- 
cation invites his attention in the claflic ground beyond the 
Adviatic. If he wifhes to be a fpe€tator of primitive mans 
ners, he will fill find Athens the moft polifhed city of 
Greece ; if he wilhes te compare their manners wth thofe of 
the other parts ot Europe or of Afia, nothing can beaccom- 
plifhed with greater facility. If he chance to be an en- 
thufiaktic admirer of the pi€turefque combinations of land 
and water, of the beauties and varieties of landfcape, no 
country in the world exhibits them in a greater multitude of 
forms. If the ftady of antiquity fhall predominate, it is furely 
unneceflary to add, that in no region can there be found more 
exquifite or purer remains; and it may” be added, that with 
regard to natural hiftory, there are here abundant fources of 
initrution and entertainment. 
R 4 The 
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The public are therefore in no finall degree indebted to Mr. 
Gell, who, having perfonally with the attainments of a {cho- 
lar, the tafte of an artift, and indeed with every effential ad. 
vantage, examjned this interefting country, has, with great 
precifion, pointed out to fucceeding travellers, the path to be 
purfued, the obftacles which impede, the obje&s moft worthy 
of attention, and indeed explained in the moft fatistaftory 
manner, every thing which may facilitate fo delightful an en- 
terprize. This Itinerary is altogether the work of a fcholar 
and a man of tafte, but it is aimoft and akogether an Itinerary, 
They who look for amufing anecdotes, hair breadth feapes, 
or flowery defcriptions, will be difappointed. But it is a 
real claflical performance, to be confulted with much benefit 
aud fatisfaction in the clofet, and maft be of incalculable 
ufe to whoever fhall purfue the fame or a fimilar route. 

“Tt is not of much confequence from which part of the vo- 
lume we extraét a fpecimen, as the book itfelt will probably 
adorn the library of every fcholar. The author Sean 
feems to have paid particular attention to the treafury of My. 
cenz, which he thus deferibes. : 


“© Paufanias mentions this edigce. ‘ Among the ryins of My. 
cen is a fountain named Perfeia, and the fubterraneous chambers 
of Atreusand his fons, in which treafuries their riches were depo. 
fited; there is alfo the fepulchre of Atreus and of all thofe whom 
AEgifthus flew at the fupper with Agamemnon at his return from 
Troy.’’ Corixthiaca, 59. Ut is of little confequence whether 
thefe treafuries or magazines were erected by Atreus or his prede- 
ceffors, Atreus was the greateft of the princes of the Peloponne- 
fus, and the Atrida were proverbially rich, but the editices might 
have been erected before his time as in the cafes of Acrifius, of 
Preetus, and Minyas. Euryitheas, who immediately preceded his 
uncle Atreus, is faid by Diodorus ard others to have concealed 
himfelf in a brazen vafe when terrified by the return of Hercules to 
Mycenz. Apollodorus however, b. 2. fays, that he concealed 
himfelf in an urn of brafs, which he conftructed fecretly under 
ground, an account which would be perfeétly applicable to a bra. 
zen chamber, though it is nonfenfe when referred to a vafe. 

«« This building has not the fmalleft traces of holes for bolts, 
norfockets for hinges, at the great entrance. The firft chamber 
might have been both a temple and a-tomb, See the chamber of 
Danae at Arygos, and the incr apartment atreafury; for that has 
been fecured by itrong bars. Perbaps the holes in the great archi. 
trave might have heid nails, which fupported a curtain or. veil. 
Paufanias, Book 8, Chap. 10. mentions a temple of Neptune Hip- 
pivs, only protected by its fanctity and a woollen veil, built by the 
fame Trophonius and Agamedes, who were famous for their {kill 
ip crecting treafu¥ies and ‘temples, and who attually built the trea- 
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fury pf Mipyas at Orchomenos in Bzotia, and another for king 
Hyricus at Delphi. Paufanias fays, ‘* the treafury of Minyas ig 
one of the wonders of Greece, a work not yielding in magnificence 
to any of thofe in other countries, It is thus conftruted: the 
walls are all of ftone, the building is of a circular form, the roof is 
not very much pointed, they fay that the parts of the edifice are 
proportioned to each other cyen to the highett ftone.”’ ‘This paf.. 
fage, and the prefent exiftence of the edifice it defcribes at Orcho. 
menos, exactly fimilar tg this at Mycenz, fufficiently proves that 
the building at Krahata is what the Greeks called a treafury. 
Both Orchomenos and Myceng were famous for ppylence. Qdyf-y 
3. 305. and Speech of Achilles in the //iad. The byafs nails 
which are placed at regular diftances throughout the interiors, 
have not heads, which might haye ferved for ornament, They 
confift of 88 parts of copper and 12 of tin, 

« They mutt have ferved to faften plates of the fame metal to 
the wall, and the feming fables of brazen chambers and brazen 
temples may he eafily explained by this circumftance. | 

** Danae was cqntined in a fimilar apartment, as may be proyed 
by the defcription given of her chamber at Argos. See Argos, 
The Thalamoi of the daughters of Progtus at ‘Tiryns, were proba. 
bly of the fame fpecies, 

‘© Treafuries were alfo ufed as prifons, for ‘ the Meffenians 
having taken prifoner Philopaemen,’’ placed him in astreafury, 
which was under ground and without light; it had no door, 
which feems a curious circymitance for a treafury, but they 
placed a large ftone fg as to prevent hig efeape. Plutarch's Life of 
Philopamen. Homer alfo mentions the brazen chamber: in the 
Ody ffey, in a manner that makes it probable he meant a prifon. 

‘« There was a very ancient temple of Apollo at Delphi, faid to 
have been built by bees ; but this was probably an allufion to the 
form of the hive, like this edifice at Mycenz, ‘his was fucceed. 
ed by one built of brafs, an idea which muft have: urifen from the 
plates of that metal with whichit was covered. On the outfide 
of the treafury is a tumulus of earth, which was probably much 
higher than it is at prefent. If this was ever ufed as a place of 
fepulchfe, it was on this tumulus that Electra made the libation 
of milk in honour of Agamemnon, See Ele&tra of Sophocles, 
y one of Chryfothemis, epyator vapor xorwrns axpas. The fepul- 
chre of Minyas is mentioned immediately: after his treafary by 
Paufanias. | 

‘* From the entrance of the treafury the citadel will be per. 
eeived, having the appearance of a mural crown, as mentioned by 
Nonnus, B. 41. ETEMMATI TEIXIOENTI IEPIZQE@LIZA 
MTK@NHE. KYKAQION KANONEEE}. 

** Follow the watercourfe, and the gate of the lions will foon 
be vifible on the right. In the hollow between the treafury and 
the hill of the citadel, there was formerly 2 treet terminated by a 
fate toward the Led of the torrent. 

“ At 
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«© At the upper end of this hollow is a hillock, either a tumulus 
or the covering of another chamber like the treafory. There 
were within the city of Mycene the tombs of Agamemnon, and 
of his chatioreer Eurymedon ; alfo that of Teledamus and Pelops ; 
with that of Ele&tra. That of Clytamneftra and Agifthus was 
without the walls, and at a little diftance from them, Pan/anias, 

«From this tumulus the fituatior. of the great gate of the citadel 
will be perceived. When oppofite to it, on examining the def- 
cent of the hill to the left, another circular edifice, like the trea. 
fury, may be difcovered ; but the roof has fallen in as far as the 
great ftone above the gate, leaving a large circular hollow. The 
portal is entire, and 1s about eight feer wide and 14 feet deep, 
One of the ttones in the fide wall is of that length, The archi. 
trave is about 10 feet long. 

«© The walls of the citadel are very curious, being evidently of 
the fame date with thofe of Tirynthus. Mycena, in the tragedy 
of Wercules Fuorens, is called KYKAQMEIAN NOAIN; alfo 
KYKAQTION BA@PA. In EleGra KYKAQUEIA OYPANIA 
TEIXH. Again TIOATEMA NEPYENE KYKAQTION MCNON 
XEPQN. Iphigenia in Aulis KYKQATINN @YMEAAL. bid. 
Hefychius ieee @YMEAH by IEPON EAAOOY. Mycene is 
ftated by Homer well built. J/ie?, BR. 2. EYKTIMENON 
TITOATE@PON. This might refer to the walls as well as the 
hoafes.””  P. 31. 


In the preface, Mr. Gell gives fome ea'y dire&ions to fu- 
iure travellers in Greece, upon the obfervance of which both 
their fecurnty and comfort muft materially depend. Such as 
the obtaining a firman, hiring a yamiflary, the procuring the 
neceflary erticles of bed, carpet, and other things of the kind. 
We are forry to obferve a kind of intimation in the conclu. 
fion of this introdu@ion, that communications in theauthor’s 
eRimation of great importance, had not been received with 

trention where they might be prefumed to have excited pe- 
culiar intereft; Yet us hope that a more convenient feafon is 
all that is waited for. 

The work is embellithed with twenty-eight plates, exe- 
cuted in a Gngular but bold and impreffive five. refembling 
thofe which accompanied Mr, Hamihon’s valuable book on 
Egvpt. The tranflations fiom the different ancient authors, 
which are very numerous, are Ineral, but remarkably faith- 
fal; and many errors and dificuhics, more particularly in 
Paufanias and Strabo, are correéted and explained. 
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Art. IV. Odfervations on the Criminal Law of England, as 
it relates to capital Punifpments, and on the Mode in which 
it is adminiflered. By Sir Samuel Romilly. The fecond 
Edition. 8vo. 9T pp. 28. 6d. Cadell and Davies, 
1811. 


Tals Effay will engage more of our attention an? ocenpy 
a greater portion of room, than is generally allotted to 
a half-crown pamphlet. For the diftinftion thus fhown, the 
acknowledged talents and high public charatter of the 
author would afford fome apology, Evi none will be neceffary 
to thofe who duly confider the nature of the fubjeét, and 
how much of the virtue and happinefs of the community in 
which we live is involved in the difcuffion. 


‘© The following obfervations,’’ the author fays, in his pre. 
fatory advertifement, contain the fubftance of a fpeech delivered 
in the Houfe of Commons on the gth Feb. 1810, on moving for 
leave to bring in bills to repeal the Adts of 10 and 11 William 
IlI., 12 Ann, and 24 Geo. II., which make the crimes of 
ftealing privately in a fhop, goods’of the value of five fivillings ; 
or in a dwelling houfe, or on board a veffel in a navigable river, 
property of the value of forty fhillings, capital felonies. Some 
arguments have been here added, which on that occafion were 
fuppreffed, that the patience of the houfe might not be put to too 
fevere a trial; and in particular the attempt to refute Dr, Paley 
has been confiderably enlarged.’’ 


Sir Samuel Romilly appears to have been principally in- 
cited to the prefent publication, or rather republication of 
his opinions, by the failure of the bills which he endeavoured 
to recommend. He had before obtained a repeal of the 
Statute of Elizabeth, which denounced the punifhment of 
death again{t the crime of privately ftealing from the perfon 
to any amount exceeding a fhilling; but his fubfequent at. 
tempt met with a fate, which he does not appear to have 
expected, and which, with undifguifed diffatisfaétion, he 


{tates in the tollowing terms: 


*« No one of thefe bills paffed into a Jaw, That which pro. 
pofed to repeal the capital punifhment appointed for the crime of 
Realing in a dwelling houfe to the amount of forty fhillings, was 
rejected by the Houfe of Commons upon the fecond reading. It 
was in a very thin Houfe, ant the Bill was loft by a majority 
of only two, the numbers being thirty-one for it, and againft 
it thirty-three. The Bill to abolith the punifhment of death, 
tor the offence of ftealing privately in a fhop, goods of the value 
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of five fhillings, pafled the Houfe of Commons without a divilion, 
and almoft without oppofition; but was thrown out upon the 
fecond reading in the Lords by a majority of thirty-one to eleyen, 
Upon the third Bill, that which related to the ftealing property 
of forty fhillings valug on haard veffels, yo vote was ever come 
to in either houfe. Though all thé -bills“ had been brought in 
very early in the feflions, the confideration of them had been 
poftponed, in the ficit inftance, that.ample time might be given 
for examining their merits, and afterwards from time to time on 
account of the unavoidable abfence of members, who were 
known to difapprove of the Bills, and who at was anxioufly 
withed fhould have the fulleft opportunity of ftating their objec- 
tions. It thus came to be very late in the feffions, before there 
was any profpe€ of bringing the laft of them-into ditcuffion ; 
and then the great prefs of other Bills, which to thofe who are 
allowed to decide in what order the bufinefs before the houfe 
fhall be taken up, appeared more important, fo fully occupied 
the time, and fatigued the attention of the members, that after 
ftanding for many fucceflive days as an ordes of the day, it be- 
came matter of neceffity to defer the meafure to a future feflions 
Such having been the fate of thefe bills, the propofer of them con, 
ceives it to be his duty at a very early opportunity to fubmit 
them agajn to the Legiflature.”’ 

This pamphlet, then, can only be confidered as an appeal 
to the public againtt the decifion of the legiflature, and as 
an effort to (way the minds of individual members to a dit- 
ferent view of the meafure propofed, {rom that which 
operated on them in their colleétive capacity. It is alfo 
calculated to imprefs on the-public, that in the conflitution 
af our criminal code, there is too much rigour, and in the 
wiminifiration of it too much left to the diferetion, which is 
coalidered as only another name for the caprice, of the judges, 

In purfuing this fpeculation, the learned author falls often 
inte the errors of that clafs, among whom he protefts againft 
being ranked, the mere theorils, Human affairs, it is ge- 
nerally agreed, mufl be conduéted on principles which are 
the retult of found refleétion correéted by experience, and in 
viewing a fyftem fo extenfive and complicated as the criminal 


turifprudence of England, it feems almoft a defcent into mere 


puertlities to fele€&t a few anomalous cafes, a tew irrecon- 
cileable decilions, and a tew unwarranted verdiéis as a teft 
ot the whole, and as unanfwerable reafons for a radical altera- 
tien. 

With all the horror that ts féle againft Crime, and all the 
anxiety winch prevails to be guaranteed againft its effects, 
the nature of man ts fo prone to fpeculative moderation at 
leat, tha the defire of appearing, at an cafy facrifice, tlhe 
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champions of humanity, will induce many to receive, and 
to repeat, fentiments which in the common intercourle of 
life, a man who values a good reception among his friends, 
will hardly venture to contradi& ; but which, if made the 
bafls of legiflation, would lead only to abfurdity, diforder and 
confufion, It is but twenty years fince the conftituent al- 
fembly of Fratice was agitated with difcuflions on the fyitem 
of preventing and sunithiag crimes, and in thofe debates, 
the neceflity of punifhing few offences, but thofe invariably, 
and without mitigation, with death, was eloquently enforced. 
On the other hand, a few deprecated the punithment of death 
altogether. Petion was one of the advocates on this fide, 
and Robefpierre was fo vehement, that his friends regarded 
him with pity. He was a good fort of man, they faid, but 
far too tender-hearted for a politician. 

If fociety could be reduced to a flate fo fimple, that all 
ideas of guilt and punifhment could be obliterated, and a 
legiflature of different beings, learned, experienced, and 
gitted with great forefight, could be afllembled to form a 
code for their government, it is very probable that capital 
punifhment might be altogether excluded. But when a 
ty{tem of criminal law has been long adopted, and ated upon 
with beneficial effeét, it becomes thofe who propofe altera- 
tions to confider, how far it is probable that the abrogation 
of punifhment may operate as an encouragement to crime. 
Itis not lightly to be affurned, that power, however difcreetly 
and mercifully ufed, has beew unworthily entrufled; nor 
is it to be taken on mere fpeculative aflertions, that difcretion 
to punifh even with death, largely confided, but moderately 
applied, tends to deprave criminals, profecutors, jurics and 
judges, and to difgrace and vilify.the law itfelt. It is not 
fair, in reviewing the hiftorical progrefs of any judtcial 
fyflem, to affume that. the good which has, in a piven pe. 
tiod, refulted to the public, has been produced independently, 
or even in repugnance to that fyftem; yet fuch muft be the 
courfe by which the reafoner muft reach to the conclufions 
which have been adopted by Sir S. Romilly. He refers to 
the fanguinary executions which took place in the reigns of 
Henry V1, and Henry VIM, and the mitigated feverity of 
Queen Elizabeth. Yet even inthe times of this fovereign 
and her fucceflor, executions were fo frequent as to draw 
trom Sir Edward Coke an exclamation, which, notwihfland. 
Ing its quaintnefs, may juftly be ftyled pathetic. 

‘© What a lamentable thing it is,” fays the veneruble lawyer, 
“to fee fo many chriftian men and women flrangicd on that 
curfed tree of the gallows, infomuch as if in a large field @ man 
might 
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might fee together all the chriftians, that but in ote ‘year, 
throughout England, come to that untimely and ignominious 
death, if there were any fpark of grace or charity in him, it 
would make his heart to bleed for pity and compaffion,”’ 


At the time when this learned author wrote, moft of the 
fatutes which inflict the penalty of death had not paffed ; 
the population of the country was much lefs than it is a 
prefent, and wealth was neither fo extenfively diffufed, nor 
fo carelefsly guarded and oftentatioufly difplayed as in thefe 
times, Yet then, the executions were fo numerous as to 
make the firmeft thudder, and extort bloed trom the heart 
of him who had bat one {park of grace or charity, while at 
this day amid the corruption, profufion, and relaxation both 
ot moral and religrous principle fo generally imputed to the 
age, capital offences are fo few, that the utility of the laws 
tor refiraining crimes, is, for that among other curious 
realons, called in queftion. Who that recollects the infecure 
and turbulent fate ot fociety, down even to the beginning 
of the lafl century, and compares it with the eafe, tranquil. 
lity, and fafety with which a man can now enjoy and tranf. 
mi trom place to place his property, but muft feel fome 
gratitude to thofe who devifed, and great confidence in 
thofe who adminifter, the improved fyftem under which we 
live, 

We thall now proceed to notrce more particularly the 
feveral arguments and affertions contained in this effay. 
The author, taking brs notion, perhaps, from an uaconhdered 
aflertion, of Sir Wilham Blackftone, begins by faying that 
there is probably no coantry in the world in which fo many, 
and fo great a variety of harman actions are panithable with 
lofs of lite as in England. This is a grea miftake. It is 
true that the Einghth ftatute-book prefents a great variety of 
[pecies of crime capitally panifhable, but the genera are by 
‘no Means numerous, and the maliplication of the fpecific 
diftin&tions has arifen from the anxious care of Parliaments 
and of Courts of Law, that no man thall be caprally con- 
vidted, except where by fore diff declaration he may 
have had the means of knowing, before he offended, chat 
by his offence his life would be forfeited. If tothe lif 
which Sir Samael Romilly gives of the crames moft atro- 
cious and dangerous to fociery, a very {mall namber be 
added, we dhall find that the whole vocabalary of offences 
punifhable with death ~ Renews gue ae 
ders, rapes, burning © comme, forgernes, at- 
tempts to aaik eaiiet’ this lift is iaceeed by high- 
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treafon, (generally fo called and exclufive of coining,) the 
crime not fit to be named, the various modes of thelt, con- 
cealment of effeéts by a bankrupt, returning ftom tranfporta- 
tion, the refcue and efcape of prifoners under certain cir. 
cumftances, and malicious mifchief, as negle& of quarantine, 
anid the deftruction of certain bridges and other public works, 
In this lift, military offences are not mentioned, and fome 
are omitted from their analogy to others; thefe are, lying in 
wait, and maiming, which is included under the general 
defeription of attempting to murder, and falfely perfonating 
bail, ftock-holders and forme othér charaéters, which crime 
is allied to, and moft frequently aecompanied with forgery. 
Reduced thus to general heads the catalogue of capital crimes 
is not fo terrifying as we are perfuaded to think it, nor is 
there any one of thefe offences which in other countries 
would not be as rigidly denounced, and more ftri@ly 
punifhed, without the ufe of fo much care in inveftigation 
and definition. The numerous fpecies into which fome of 
the heads, particularly theft and forgery, have been divided, 
have arifen from the great care employed in_ diftinguifhing 
the guilt of every act according to the circumftances, when, 
where, how, by whom and againft whom it has been com- 
mitted. Every variation in public circumftances, or in the 
modes of commerce, has produced fore new regulation with 
refpeét to torgery, for it could not be allowed that an old 
definition or enaftment fhould be applied to a ftate of things 
which did not exift at the time it was promulgated; and as 
the ingenuity of offenders difcovered new evafions of the 
declared law with refpeét to xe? 6 the legiflature has been 
called on for new enattments, in all which great care has been 
required to retain the proper diftinctions between a debt, a 
trefpals, a fraud, and atheft, It is not, then, the lift of 
crimes that is {welled, for all our penal ftatutes on the fub. 
jet of larceny might be fwept away by a fhort definition, 
but the number of ftatutes has arifen from the repugnance 
of the legiflature to ena& profpectively ; and as cafes could 
not be forefeen, experience has been taken for a guide, and 
a law applied to each mode of offence when it grew toa 
fufhicient height to require it. 


“* There probably never was a law made in this country,’ 
the author proceeds, ‘* which the legiflature that paffed it did not 
intend fhould be ftriétly enforced. Even the a& of Queen 
Elizabeth, which made it a capital offence for any perfon above 
the age of fourteen to be found aflociating for a month with 
perfons calling themfelves Egyptians, the moft barbarous ftatute, 
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fethaps, that ever difgraced out criminal code, was executed 
down to the reign of King Charles the firft, and Lord Hale rien. 
tions thirteen perfons having ih his time been executéd apon it 
at one affizes,”” 


¢ 


There was never, perhaps, a more inconfiderate affertion 
made by an eminent and learned man, than this of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, that the flatutes againft Egyptians were barbarous, 
and a difgrace to out criminel code. This formidable body 
of warideying impoftors, called Zingances, Bohemians, of 
Egyptians, began to infeft Europe in the early part of the 
fixteenth century. They were a feparate commonwealth, 
intruding themfelves into every fate, and having a language 
and manners of their own, they carried on their impoftures 
and depiedations to a moft alarming extent. In England, 
where at that time there was no militia or regular army, the 
cotamon powers of the law, ina country thinly peopled, 
were unable to cope with the defperate bands into which 
they formed themfelves, and therefore, in 1550, Henry the 
Eighth, by a flatute, briefly — their offences, direéted 
them to avoid the realm, on pain of iimprifonment and for- 
feiture of goods, and if they were tried for felony, they 
were not to have a jury de medijetate lingue. In this mode 
of banifhing a horde of mifchievous toreigners, there was 
furely nothing very cruel. But dunng the refidue of 
Henry's reign, and that of kdward the Sixth, their numbers 
and that of their adherents continued to increafe, and their 
enormitics grew to a more alarming height. The flatute | 
Phil. and Macy c. 4, therefore, after reciting that of Henry 
the Eighth, proceeded to allege, that 


** Divers of the faid company, and fuch orher like perfons, 
not fearing the penalty of the faid ftatate, had enterprized to 
come over again into this realm, wfiug their old accaftormed 
Jevilihh and naughty practices and devices, with fach abominable 
living as as not in cny chriftian realm to be permitted, named 
or known, and were not duly punifhed for the fame, to the perilous 
and evil example of their Majefties moft loving fubjects, and to 
the utter and extreme undoing of divers and many of them,” 


It firft forbad the importation of any more Egyptians, 
and then declared, that all fuch perfons, as, in dilobedience 
of the former ACt, fhould remain within the realms one 
month, fhould fuffer as felons. This part of the AG applied 
only to thole already within the realm, others who fhould ar- 
rive, were to depart within twenty days, on pain of forfeiting 
thesr goods and chattels, and if they ftaid beyond forty, they 
were aljo to be adjudged felons. But this A& of neceflary 
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feverity contained a provifo of the greateft mercy and lenity, 
for it declared that they who within €wenty days would leave 
that naughty, idle and ungodly life and company, and be 

laced in the fervice of fome honeft and able inhabitant 
within the realm, or that fhould honeftly exercife himfelt 
in fome lawful work or oceupation, fhould not be deemed 
within the Aét, but thould while fo occupied, be difcharged 
from all its pains and forfeitures, In 1562 came the ftatute 
of Elizabeth, the fabjett of Sir Samuel Romilly’s declama- 
tion. The aét is merely declaratory, made to remove a 
doubt which had arifen, whether perfons born within the 
realm and becoming of the tellowfhip or company of the faid 
vagabonds, by transforming or difguifing themfelves in their 
apparel, or ina certain counterfeit {peech or behaviour, were 
punifhable by the faid ect in like manner as others of that 
fort were, being ftrangers born and tran{ported into this realm 
of England. For removing this doubt, it was enacted, that 
thofe natural born fubjeéts, who by difguifing themfelves 
and affociating for a month with any company of Egyptians 
became identified with them, fhoutd, like them, be deemed 
felons; but natural born fubjeéts were not to be compelled 
to leave the realm, the only obje€t of the law was declared 
to be, to eonflrain and bind them to leave their naughty, idle 
and ungodly life and company, and to place themfelves in 
fome honelt fervice, or to exercife themfelves at home with 
their parents, or elfewhere, honeftly in fome lawful work, 
trade, or occupation. 

If all this enactment had been beflowed on the idle 
and contemptible bands of hedge palmifters whom we fee 
boiling their food near the highways, within fourfcore or a 
hundred miles of London, and who ftill appear with fwarth 
faces, and call themfelves gypfies, the excefs of legiflative 
labour might be deemed ridiculous: but when two fovereigns 
had tried, but in vain, by flatutes of mixed feverity and 
mercy, to expel a dangerous foreign banditti from the land ; 
and when that intrutive horde was recruited by the natural 
fubje&ts of the realm, the ftatute which denominated fuch 
fubjecis felons is moft rafhly and unjuftly ftigmatized as 
barbarous, or even hurfh. To join a troop of foreigners, 
banifhed and declared felons by Law, and to aflift them in 
defrauding and robbing the king’s fubjeéts, is a crime of a 
very deep and dangerous dye, and which ought to be re« 
preifed by the fevereft coercion. Nor were the alarms, en- 
tertained by the brave and prudent counfellors of Elizabeth, 
derogatory to their political courage, more than their meafures 
Were to their humanity. ‘T “_ Egyptians were, at this time, 
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the feourge and terror o! Kurope. The ftrongeft military 
nations could only deal with them by decreeifg their banith. 
ment, _— pain ot death. brance had adopted this mea. 
fure in 1560, and Spain reforted tot in 1591. Ft is true, 
that by ihe Qsd Geo. Lil. c. 51, the fatute of Elizabeth is 
repealed, and rightly fo, beeaule the gypfies are no longer 
likely to be dangerous ; but they, and thofe who confort with 
them, are fill within the vagrant-att, and after two offences, 

which fubje& them to whipping and unprifonment, they 
may be tranfported., 

The ftatute al Elizabeth then, is in our opinion, moft un. 
juftly re probate by this author ; and the inteution is obvioully 
to make 1t apie. ar that the other fte tutes about which he treats, 
and a great portion of onr penal code, are the refult of igno- 
rance and een iy. We agree with him, however, that 
the legiflature of this country never pafled a (penal) lew, 
without imending that it fhould be ftrily enforced, and 
we beheve the reafon to be, that they neve: pafled one with- 
out ftrong evidence and a firm conviction that was indrf. 
penlably neceflary. ’ 

The author proceeds to examine, from fuch documents 
as can be collected, the progre!s of criminal Jurifprudence 
from the reign of Henry VIE. to the prefent times, The 
long reign of that tyrant produced an average execution of 
2000 criminals annually, while that of Queen Elizabeth 
amounted only to 400. From this time to the year 1749 
no certain documents are obtained, but from tables pre ee 
by Sw Stephen Janfen, and publithed by Mr. Howard, 
appears that lince 1749, the proportion of executions to con- 
vittions, in London and Middielex, has been decreafing. 
At firft upward ot two-thirds, and in fome years three-fourths 
of the perfons convicied were executed, but in the feven 
vears from [S02 to 1808, the general average but hetle ex- 
ceeds one eighth, and in one year, 1808, out of 87 convicted, 
only three taflered. 


It appears therefore,’’ Sir Samucl Romilly proceeds, ** that 
at the commencement of the prefent “ n, the number of con. 
vis executed exceeded the number of rhofe who were pardoned ; . 
but that at the prefent time, thofe who are pardoned greatly out- 
number thofe who are executed. This lentty I am very far frem cen- 
furing ; on the ecomrary | applaud the wifdom as well as the hu- 
manity of it. It the law were amremittingly exeeuted, the evil 
would be fill great r, and many more offenders would efcape with 
tull impunity : much fewer perfors would be found to profecutt, 
witneties would more frequently withhvid the truth which they 
are {worn to ipezk, and justes would otrener.in yaolation of er 
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oaths acquit thofe who were manifeftly guilty. But a ftronger 
proof can hardly be required than this comparifon affords, that 
the prefent method of adminiftering the law is not, as has been 
by fome imaginedy a fyftem maturely formed and deliberately 
eftablifhed, but that it is a practice which has gradually prevailedy 
as the laws have become lefs adapted to the ftate of fociety in 
which we live.’’ 

The latter part of this paragraph appears to contain the 
fundamental error which perverts the reafoning throughout 
the pamphlet. They who rightly confider the criminal 
law of England, do not view the prefent method of adminif- 
tering it as a fyftem perfect in itlelf. The fyftem contains 
one grand pervading principle, whichis to provide every 

offible fecunty for hfe, fame and property to all, with the 
fmalleft potfible privation of general liberty to individuals. 
For this reafon, the a&s« of men have not been fpeculatively 
reftrained, but when a known mal-praétice has become dan. 
gerous to the community, a law of commenfurate feverity 
has been framed to reffrain it. While the evil continued at 
its heighth, the law was ftri€lly executed, but when the flream 
of crime cealed to Gil that particular channel, the law ceafed 
to be exerted with the fame rigour againft cafual, uncombined, 
or lefs daring offenders. 

But the learned writer feems te think, that when fuch 
fatutes have produced the end for which they were firlt 
defigned, they ought to be repealed; for fo he argues the 
cafe, as applied to the Acts ot which he was endeavouring 
to procure the repeal. Returning to the tables before men- 
tioned, he fhows that, from 1749 to 1771, two hundred and 
fori'y perfons were convid?ed at the Old Bailey of fhop-littung 
and other offences of the fame nature, of whom 109 were 
executed, and that within the laft feven years, there were 
committed for triad, for fealing in dwelling houfes, and fhop- 
lifting 1872 perfons, of whom only one was executed. 


‘© In how many inftances,” he adds, ‘ fuch crimes have been 
committed, and the perfons robbed have net proceeded fo far 
again the offenders as even to have them commitred to prifon ; 
bow many of the 1872 thus committed were difcharged, becaufe 
thofe who had fuffered by their crimes would not appear to give 
evidence upon their trial: in how many cafes the witneffes who 
did appear withheld the evidence that they could have given: 
and how numerous were the inftances in which juries found a com- 
paffionate verdict in direct contradiction to the plain faéts clearly 
eftablithed before them, we do not know; but that thefe evils 
mu all bave exifted to a confiderable degree, no man can 
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Purfaing the train of reflections arifing from this remark, 


Sir Samuel Romilly in another part of his pamphlet en. 
quires, 


‘ 


«© What danger could there pofibly be that we fhould leffer 
the power of infliGing punifhment co crimes of moft dangerous 
example, accompanied with circumftances of heinous aggravation, 
by ftriking out of the ftatute books the acts which inffi® death 
for the offences of privately ftealing to the value of five thillings 
in a fhop, of ftealing forty thillings worth of property in a dwel. 
ling houfe, or of ftealing cloth from bleaching grounds ?’’ 


and in treating on the mutility and impolicy of the laws he 
wilhes to abrogate, he fays, 


** Te is taken for granted that in each clafs of capital erimes, 
there are fome inftances to be found which require the reftraint of 
capital ponithment, Let us take, by way of example, the crime 
of privately ftealing in a fhop to the value of five fhillings. It 
is the opinion of many, that no inftance ever occurred of that 
erime which rendered it a fit fubje& of capital panifhment. The 
circumftances, indeed, which induced the legiflature to make this 
offence capital, the facility with which it may be committed, 
and the fuppofed neceflity of protecting by fuch feverity induftri- 
ous tradefmen in the exercife of their calling, make it hardly pof- 
fible that it thould be committed under any peculiar aggravations. 
The legiflature has in this cafe marked ont what the policy 
which fuggefted the meafure induced it to confider as aggra- 
vations: that the theft was committed privately, that it was 
in a fhop, and that the thing ftolen is of five fhillings value. 
What, to follow the {pirit of the law, can poflibly be confidered 
ws aggravations? Are they that the fhop was very mach 
frequented, and was crowded with cuftemers ; that the theft was 
committed with fuch extraordinary addvefs as to elede the otmot 
vigilanee; or that the property ftalen was of a value very 
greatly beyond that which is mentioned in the Ratute ? Sorely ne 
perfom cam contend that any one of thefe circumfances can. make 
fuch an alteration in the offence, that with it the crime fhould be 
punifhed with deach, and without it, fhould be fubjected to @ 
fighter punifhmernt. Leaft of all can the value of the property 
ftolen be fuch an aggravation; becaufe the law was inteoded £0 
atford a protection to tradefmen, in inftances where they could 
nor exert a fufficient vigilance for their own proteétion ;, but 1 
articles of confiderable value, they are bound to exert that vig 
lance.”’ 


On the firft of thefe three extra&s, it is worth while © 
obferve, that much of the ftatement contained in it, and much 
of the reafoning and illuftration which immediately follow 
x, bad before been ufed by the late Henry Fielding — 
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brated wit,) in a pamphlet publifhed more than three-fcore 
yeats ago, called an * Inquiry into the caufes of the late in+ 
creale of Robbers,” and by a Barrifler, nated Wife, who 
wrote a fubféquent pamphlet on the fame fubjeét. Thefe 
authors wrote, indeed, not with a view to induce the legifla- 
ture, through falfe pity and ill-timed fentiment, to repeal the 
laws already in being, but to urge them to give more ef+ 
fetual power for the fuppreffion of crime ; and to perfuade 
judges and juries not to let the guilty efcape, through incon+ 
fidevate lenity, but to feel a jult compaflien for a fufferiy 
public, whom it was their duty to protect. Whoever duly 
confiders the ftate of fociety in the metropolis, to which 
the two principal aéts in queition apply, for nearly a century 
after they paffed, will not wonder that they were made ; and 
whoever confiders rightly the fluctuating ftate of fociety will 
be anxious that they fhould not rathly be given up. 
Amidft all the changes which have prevailed within the laft 
forty years, there 1s none more remarkable in the hiftory of 
fociety than that which has taken plice with refpe& to the 
reigning crimes, ‘The tales of intrepid highwaymen, with 
which we ufed to be alarmed and dehghted while children, 
have no reference to the criminals of modern days. Jack 
Rann and Jack Shepherd have left no fucceffors ; the ele- 
ant and accomplifhed Duval is as unlike to any thief of mo- 
ore times as he was to Robin Hood; and Turpin, if we 
reafon from any thing thele days afford, is as fiétitious a per- 
fon as any of the heroes or enchanters treated of by his 
namefake the archbilhop. Why? The improvements of 
travelling, the facility of depofiting money in one place, and 
drawing it in another, without the danger attending inter- 
mediate carriage, the fafety derived from guards and puatroles, 
the improved police, and many other circumflances, have 
totally extinguifhed thefe fhining lights of furtive heroifm. 
The Lhenginnn, as defcribed in the memoirs Of thefe ad- 
ventarers, and ae depitted in Gay’s burlefque opera, no lon- 
ger exills., The probable profits of his depredations would 
not afford him a horfle, a good coat and clean linen, and 
therelore, the only victimes of the law againft highway rob- 
bers, at this day, are the lurking footpad, and the wreteh 
who obtains money from the tiunid, by threatening to char 
him with crimes from the very name of which nature mi 
In the early ge of his Majefty’s reign, the ftreets of London 
were intefled with daring gangs whofe audacity of attack 


was not limited to folitary loot-pallengers, but who affailed 
companies and plundered coaches. From thefe pefts fociety 
18 now releafed. Many a man remembers the time when 
every highwayman, aes fhop-lifter and 8 
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tried at the Old Bailey, was defended by counfel, the fees, 
together with thofe of the Solicitor, being paid from a com- 
mon fund. The receptacles tor flolen goods publicly 
maintained, and the {chools for training young thieves, are not 
fab'es of mere idle invention. To wage war againft this 
commonwealth of villainy, it was neceflary to poffefs exs 
traordinary power, and to exert uncommon vigour. This 
may account for the large proportion of criminals of a cer- 
tain clafs who were executed in former times, and for the 
flatutes of which the policy is now fo much queftioned. 
Thus, it may have occurred to thofe who denounced the 
punithment ‘of death _ the culprit who privately flole 
in a fhop, that he who, tn ‘he midft of a crowd of cuftomers, 
could perpetrate his crime with fuch dexterity as to efcape 
all obfervetion, muft be a confiderable proficient in the 
thieving art; and very probably an inftru€tor of thofe who 
were ‘to follow him’ as profeffors. The altered. ftate of 
things, now that the robber within is not proveéted by a 
gang without; now, that he is not intrenched and guarded 
agai fiche execution of procefs ; noraided during his detention, 
at his trial, and even at his execution, (fhouid that be deemed 
neceffury) by his dering aflociates, feems to render it ver 


‘right that the number of perfons who fuffer death fhould be 


materially drmimfhed, and it is not neceffary to fuppofe 
{upinenefs in the judges, or perjury in the witneffes, or the 


jur 
Bat, it rnay be faid, this flatement ftrengthens the argu- 


‘ments of Sir Samuel Romilly. If the law has done the duty 


afligned to it, why not repeal it? Why leave a needlefs flain 
of blood on the Statute Book ? Surely this is proceeding 
with witlefs celerity. The tate of things which has been, 
may be again. The ucity of executions at this day, has 
other caufes befide te mitigated neture of crime. Many 
men who are taken up for robberies. in the prime of life, 
willingly avoid the danger and difgrace of a trial by entering 
into the land or fea-fervice, where they would not be re- 
ceived if their crime had -been fixed by a conviétion. 
Many women are tran!ported to the Colony of New South 
Wales, although their offence might be vifited by a higher 
punifhment. Lenity is fhown, becaufe the fate of fociety 
proves, that extreme feverity is no longer neceffary. But 
fhould a great portion of the army and navy be difbanded ; 
fhould new combinations among criminals call for prompt 
and effe@tual exertion, what fhould be faid of thofe legifla- 
tors, who, upon grounds merely {peculative, had crippled 
the adminiftration of juftice, and deprived the public of the 
benefit to be derived from a few falutary examptes ? Every 
- men 
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than knows the laws applicable to his own particulaf pro- 
feffion or purfuit; thieves are not lefs acute, nor‘ lefs in- 
fruéted than honeft men; and they who would, without 
hefiration, become acceffaries in a fingle felony; will paufe, 
and make miny objeétions before they affil in one, which 

romifing {mall gain, would incur a forfejture of | life. 

herefore, if the law were altered, the combinations would 
probably revive, and fhop-lifting, inftead of being the praétice 
of individuals, would be the re{ult of a confederacy # which 
the offender would be defended, and purfuit prevented by 
numbers. 

Here we muft paufe for the prefent.. It may feem ftrange 
to beflow two articles on fo {mall a tract ; but the vat im- 
portance of the fubject mutt once more plead our apology. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Art. V. Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By 
the Rev. William Belre, Tranflator of Herodotus, Se. 
Vol. V. 8vo. 464 pp. .J2s. Rivingtons. 1811. 


ALTHOUGH we are not able, for obvjous reafons, to 
expatiite in the commendation of our fellow-labourers, 
we are compelled by juftice to obferve, that in the progrefs 
of this work there 1s far fromy any decreafe of intereft, or 
failure of curious information. We are of opinion, that 
this voluine will be found fingularly ufeful to colle&tors, 
and from the voriety and number of biographical notices, 
muft alfo be acceptable to the general reader. We thall, 
however, fatisfy ourfelves with exhibiting an analyfis, with 
fome f{pecimens of the additional volume, and leave-our 
readers to pronounce fentence upon its merits. 

The volume commences with a defcription of the rare and 
curious books on the fubjeét of canon and civil Jaw, a dry 
and lefs interefting fubjeét, as the author frankly confeffes, 
but which was certainly an indifpenfable link of the chain, 
as they fill an important {pace in the hittory of early typograe 
phy. Dry, however, as the fubje€& may be, fo many enter- 
taining communications are interfperfed, that but little apo- 
logy was neceffary ; and amends are fufficiently made by the 
following mifcellanéous remarks on vellum paper, &c. 


“ The invention of vellum has been ufually, though erro- 
neoufly, afcribed to Attalus, king of Pergamos, now Bergamo, 
froin which circumftance, according to the authority of Jerom, 
came the Latin word pergamena.  ‘* Unde et pergamenarum no. 
men adhunc ufque diem tradenti fibi invicem pofteritati fervatum 
est.’ Jerom. Epift. Sele&. edit. Lanifii—Paris. 1613. From 
which alfo doubtlefs came the French word parchemin, and oar 
' S 4 parchment, 
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parchment. Bat the art of writing on the tins of animals was 
unqueftionably known long before that king of Pergamos lived, 
to whom the hongur of this invention is given. Eumenes, kin 
of Pergamos, was contemporary with Prolemy Philadelphus, a 
his motive for giving his attention to the improvement of vellum 
was this which follows : 

‘* The Agyptiau monarch was anxioufly employed in eftab. 
lifhing and perfecting his magnificent library at Alexandria; 
with thefe feelings and views he prohibited the exportation of 
the papyrus from his dominions, that he might never be fubjeé 
to the inconvenience of wanting paper for the multitude of 
fcribes whom he perpetually employed to copy the manufcripts, 
to colle which he employed fkilful emiflaries in every part of 
the known world. 

‘¢ Befere this period the exportation of papyrus was a very 
confiderable arucle of the A’gyptian commerce. This fubject 
is difcuffed at length by Count Caylus, in the Memoirs de |’ Aca, 
demic des Lettres, tom. xxvi. p. 267. The Aigyptians carried 
the cultivation of the papyrus to fo great a degree of refinement, 
that they appropriated certain diftri¢ts to it; thus endeavouring 
to fecure a monopoly of the article. 

“ Upon this tubjeét Strabo remarks, that the A’gyptians, in 
this particular, imitated the Jews, who prattifed the fame arti. 
fice with refpect to their palms and balm, fuffering them to grow 
in few places, that the fcarcenefs might increafe the value. The 
paflage is exceedingly corrupt, and requires the uacutenefs of a 
Porfon to illuminate. See Strabo, ed. Almeloveen, tom. ii.p. 1151. 

‘© Now I am on the fubject of Strabo, the learned reader will 
excufe a thort digreffion, to introduce a happy emendation of the 
text in this book, as propofed by the profefior. 

© Defcribing a part of Alexandria, t. ii. p. 1145, Strabo is 
made to fay, Ess ds xnas Dlavescy ues Tt xepowornloy oT pobsoreidis. 
The corruption is eafily removed by adopting Mr. Porfon’s read- 
ing of orzoesAs odes. 

‘© To return to the papyrus. I have fomewhere alfo feen 
this artifice of the Agyptians compared to that of the Dutch 
in fome of their Spice iflands, who, to limit the produce, deftroy 
whole plantations of cinnamon. 

‘s ‘Vhat the refined and luxurious Romans very highly im- 
proved the quality and appearance, both of vellum and Papers 
is unqueftionable. This appears from various paffages in their 
beft authors. Ovid, writing to Rome from his place of exile, 
complains bitterly that his epiftle mut be fent plain, fimple, and 
without the cuflomary embellifhments. 


** Nec te purpureo yelent. vaccinia nigro, 
Nec titulus minio nec cedro charta notetur, 
Nee fragili geminz poliantur pumice frontes.’’ . 
f€ On this fubject fee Lambinct. Recherches, Hiftoriques 
Litteraires, &c. 


2 s* See 
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«¢ See alfo Martial, 1. xiv. E. vii. where he defcribes the va. 
rious articles upon which the Romans wrote. 


‘¢ Effe puta ceras licet hac membrana vocatur ; 
Delebis, quoties fcripta nevare voles. 


*¢ From Martial alfo it appears, that there were tablets a 
propriated to amatory writing, and thefe were called Vitelliani. 


«¢ Nondum legerit hos licet puella 
Novit quid capiant Vitelliani. 


Of what this fubftance was compofed I pretend not to fay. , 
“ Pliny enumerates and defcribes eight different kinds of 
fe 
i 1. Charta Hieratica—faered paper, ufed only for books of 
religion, From adulation of Auguftus it was alfo called Charta 
Augufta and Charta Livia. 

«< 2, Charta Amphitheatrica—-frem the place where it was 
fabricated. 

3, Charta Fannia—from Fannius, the manufa¢turer. 

«¢ 4. Charta Saitica—from Sais in‘Egypt. ‘This appears to 
have been a coarfer kind. 

«¢ 5, Charta Tceniotica—from the place where made, now Da. 
mietta. This was alfo of a lefs fine quality. 

‘6, Charta Claudia. This was an improvement of the 
Charta osiag which was too waar : 

‘« +, Charta Emporitica. A coarfe paper for Is. 

« There was alto a paper called Marrecollum’ which was of 
a very large fize. 

«« Of all thefe the Charta Claudia was the beft. 

‘« Tt is probable, that the coarfer vellum or parchment, was 
ufed on one fide only, and rolled up, from whence the word Vo- 
lumen. This was doubtlefs made of the fkins of various animals 
—fheep, lamb, kid, &c. more or lefs pee. 

‘© The finer vellum is faid to have made of the tkin of a 
calf immaturely or ftill-born, and neceffarily much whiter and 
finer than parchment, so 

“¢ I have already referred the reader to the Differtation of 
Count Caylus, or I could eafily expatiate on this article, by cu- 
rious extracts from Pliny and other writers.: I fhall conclude, 
therefore, with obferving, that it does not appear that there was 
any other manofature of paper except of the brown and coarfeft 
kind in this country before the year 1690, till which period An. 
derfon, in his Hiftory of Commerce, informs us, that we paid 
eee no lefs a fum than one hundred thoufand pounds annually 

or r. 
e ft feems to be generally agreed, that paper was made of 
cotton at the conclufion of the ninth century ; but it is by no 
means determined when paper was firft fabricated from linen rags. 
‘The learned Mecrman propofed a reward to the different focieties 
of Europe to afcertain this faét, and the little volume —_ 
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fe publifhed now of extraordinary rariety, de Chartz lines 
origine, contains the various anfwers which he received on the 
fabjeét of his inquiry. Thefe epittles, of courfe, involve much 
curious and interefting matter; but none of them precifely de- 
termine the fact. ‘There appears no reafon to believe, that paper 
of this defcription was in ufe, at leat commonly, much befare the 
year 1300. Some writers indeed affirm, that it was not in ge- 
neral ufe till a long time afterwards.” P. 49. 


The part which next occurs is that which gives an ac. 
count of Zacharias Caliergus, and the beautiful produétions 
of his prefs, which in this work, and we believe in no other, 
are at once placed before the view of the collector; all are 
of extraordinary rarity, but the fearcelt is the Cebes in the 
poflefion of Dr. Charles Burney, which Profeffor Wytten- 
bach does not appear to have feen. Calterqus exercifed his 

rofeflion firft at Venice, and afterwards at Rome, but all the 
Soake which he printed will here be tound duly arranged in 
exatt chronological order. 

The next article which prefents itfelf is one of great cu 
riofity, namely, a defcription of the books printed under 
the aufpices of Leo X. Here a quotation from the work 
feems jutt and neceffary. 


«¢ Alexander the Sixth, improved and augmented the inftitu. 
tions of his predeceffor Eugenius ; he ereéted a-manfion for the ac. 
commodation and refidence of the workmen who were employed 
by thefe artifts, he enriched them by regular revenues, and .in- 
creafed their number by the acceffion of learned men from all parts 
of Europe. 

‘€ ‘This eftablifhment, however promifing as it was in its be- 
ginning, and afterwards improved in its progrefs, was found by 

eo the Tenth in his acceffion to the papacy, in a low and ex- 
haufted condition, its fands having becn ungeneroufly diverted to 
very different purpofes by the ambition of Julius the Second, his 
immediate predeceffor. ‘This great Pontiff, however, immediately 
on his promotion, not only exerted himfelf to replace on its 
former footing the fyftem which had thus been injured, but with 
the moft liberal views, determined to augment and extend it, 
and to give the whole a greater degree both of fplendour and 
utility. 

‘© For this purpofe, he gracioufly invited profeffors in every 
fcience to repair to Rome, and take up their refidence in his aca- 
demy. He difpatched other learred men from his capital into 
every part of Europe, and fome from among them even jnto Afia *, 





‘¢ ® Leo Africanus, the celebrated Arabian biographer, was 


baptized at Rome by Lea, though he afterwards apoitatized and 
becam: a Mahometan,’’ ° 
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with the object of difcovering and colleéting manuferipts. ‘The 
part of Leo’s corre/pondence with thefe, eminent {cholars, which 
is till extant, exhibits at the fame time, the liberality of the 
Pope, and the earneft and equal zeal of ,thofe who were entrufted 
with his commiffions. 

“« The great object, however, of the Pontiff, was the im. 
provement of Greek literature, which hitherto, though it was 
flourifhing in other parts of Italy, had been but little cultivated 
at Rome. For this parpofe, he more particularly invited Joha 
Lafcaris, and Marcus Mufurus, to whom the revival of the Greek 
language is more indebted than to any other fcholars, to take up 
their refidence at Rome. Their deftined employment was to fue 
perintend an academy of young Greeks whom he had alfo per 
fuaded to remove to his capital, there to profecute their itudies. 
For their fuitable and convenient accommodation, Leo purchafed 
from the Cardinal of Sion, his manfion on the Quirinal Hill, 

‘¢ ‘This inftitution was foon accompanied by the, eftablifhment 
of a prefs, for the fpecific purpofe of printing Greck books, to 
which the Pope was probably indaced by the faccefsful labours of 
Zacharias Caliergus, who had, as I have,in,fome preceding pages 
reprefented, removed, proba'yy on the invitation of Leo, between 
the years tg05 and ig15, to Rome, and had already edited the 
works of Pindar and Theocrictus io that city. 

‘© Jt is much to be lamented, that a printing office introduced 
and eftablifhed under the proicttion of a munificene Prince,: af. 
fitted by fcholars the mo eminent of their time, and conducted 
by fuch an artift as Calicrgus, fhould have made fo limited a pro. 
grefs. The exertions of this prefs appear from the very firf 
commencement, to have been languid, fo that no more than four 
books iffued from it during the life of the Pontiff, and ar his 
death it was totally extinguifhed. Of the caufes by which this 
calamity was occafioned, we are entirely ignorant. It could 
have arifen from the want of pecuniary fupport, as it is not to be 
imagined that the treafury of Leo, however it might by oiher 
means have been exhaufted, would not ftill have afforded an ade- 
guste fupply to this branch of the Roman academy, which was 
0 peculiarly his own, and which it was both his delight and 
pride to have engrafted upon the eftablithments of his prede- 
ceffors, 

“¢ The failure of this academy is fill the more deeply to be 


regretted, as the books from, the prefs on the Quirinal Hill which’ 


have been preferved to us, are confpicuous among the maft 
elegant and fplendid fpecimens of typography of the fixteenth 
century. 

‘© ‘They are al] at this day of very rare occurrence, and are 
confidered among the choiceft ornaments of the cabinets of the 
curious.’’ P. 86. 


We pafs on now to the Saviliana, or an account of the 
books printed at Eton College, under the aufpices of Sir 
Iienry 
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Henry Savile. Thefe are truly good, and it may perhaps 
be faid, that no other publication in our language will be 
found to exhibit fo extended and fo fatisfa€tory an account of 
the literary Jabours of our diftinguifhed countryman. Yet we 
cannot help exprefling the with, that the article had been fill 
longer. Itis know” to literary men, that the valuable manu- 
feript library of Dr. Charles Burney contains fome curious 
letters from Sir Henry Savile to Cafaubon. Thefe proba- 
bly would not have been refufed to Mr. Beloe. Enxtratts 
alfo, judiciouflly made from the Epiftles of Cafaubon, might 
properly have been added. The article, however, as it ftands, 
mult be very acceptable, and is thus in part introduced, 


** Before I proceed further in my detail of Sir Henry Savile’s 
exertions in the caufe of letters, it is proper to obferve, that pre- 
vioufly to the period of his appointment to the Provoftthip of Eton 
College, neither of our Univerfities had much contributed to this 
honourable obje&. The printing prefles employed at Oxford and 
Cambridge had indeed produced very few books of any defcription. 
Immediately, therefore, 6n taking up his refidence in the College at 
Eton, Sir Henry conceived the proje& of his celebrated edition of 
the Works of Chiryfoftom. By this he hoped to add new Inftre to 
his College, which, from the firft foundation, and in the time of 
Elizabeth more particularly, had been famous for learned men. 
He confequently eftablifhed his printing prefs, and prepared ftre- 
nuoufly for his great and important work. When it is con. 
fidered that he was already advanced in years, it muft appear a 
bold and arduous undertaking, and almoft beyond the powers of 
an individual. 

“€ It muft not be forgotten, that hitherto the valuable writings 
of this eminent Father of the Church had never been colleéted. 
They had only appeared in detached and feparate publications, 
aud of thefe fome were corrupt and others imperfect. 

*€ The fteps taken by Sir Henry to facilitate the accomplifh- 
ment of his object, were thofe moft likely to render it effectual. 
As vacancies took place in the Society of the College, his care 
was exerted to fill them with the moft diftinguifhed fcholars in 
the kingdom. He immediately alfo commenced a learned cor- 
refpondence with other eminent men, not in England alone, but 
in various parts of Europe. 

* Among the latter, we find the names of Thuanus, Velfe- 
rus, G. M. Lingelfheisnius, Schortus, Ifaac Cafavubon, Fronto 
Doczus, Janus Cruteras, Hoefchelias, Sebaft, Teugnagel, and 
Gabriel, Archbifhop of Philadelphia. 

** Among the fcholars whom he either found at Eton, or whom 
his patronage and influence .eftablifhed at the College, were his 
brother Thomas Savile, Thomas Allen, Henry Buft, John Hales, 
Richard Montague, and Jonas Montague, Of each of or : 

a 
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fhall hereafter fubjoin a brief account, as it is my purpofe to de 
alfo of John Boyfe and Andrew Downes, with whom Sir Hear 
carried on a familiar correfpondence, during the time that his edi. 
tion of Chryfottom, to which much was contributed by thefe 
eminent fcholars, was preparing. 

*¢ But this was not all, and perhaps the labours and the learn. 
ing of thefe diftinguifhed fcholars would have been ineffectually 
exerted, if, at the fame time, Sir Henry had not been indefati- 
gable in his endeavours to obtain manufcripts of his author, and 
collations of others from every quarter of Europe. It has be- 
fore been obferved, that he enjoyed the favour of the King, who 
was ambitious of being thought a protector of dearning, and who 
accordingly direéted his ambafladors to obtain for the emiffarics 
and colle€tors employed by Sir Henry, admiffion to the different 
Royal libraries of Paris, Augfburg, Bavaria, &c. &c. Under 
thefe aufpices, and with thefe aids, the great work was com- 
menced, and fuccefsfully profecuted to its final accomplifh. 
ment.’’ P. 105. 

We are next introduced to the celebrated French printer, 
ficip1us GormontTivs. which alfo forms an interefting 
chapter. He it was who firft delivered France from the re- 
proach of having, till fo late a period, negleéted the cultivation 
of Greek and Hebrew learning. This, and indeed all the 
other articles, is enlivened by various literary anecdotes, 
and by biographical fketches of the fcholars who lent their 
aid to this prefs, or who were diflinguifhed at that period 
for their honourable endeavours to promote the caule of 
learning. It is to be remembered, that before the exertions 
of Agidius Gormontius, there were no Greek books at 
Paris but fuch as were obtained trom Venice, nor any 
Hebrew books but fuch as were imported from the other 
parts of Italy. 

Thefe anecdotes of Gormontius are fucceeded by an ac- 
count of the Sanit, a family which confifled of many 
brothers, whofe typographical produétions are all admi- 
rable, and the objects ot pe refearch with colleétors. 
Thefe are feverally recapitulated and defcribed. 

The Grypuit were alfo diftinguifhed printers, and flou- 
rifhed at Paris. They, with the produétions of their prefs, 
will be found defcribed from p. 178 to 184. The Gryphir 
are followed by the very eminent and learned Simon Co- 

LINZUS. This is certainly a curious article, but Mr. 
Beloe might have had his doubt removed concerning the 
Traét of Galen, mentioned at p. 188, for it is to be found 
in the library of Dr. Charles Burney. 

A confiderable part of the remainder of the volume is 
occupied by the defcription of various mifcellancous a 
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of uncommon occurrence, which the author has had the 
opportunity to examine. 

Thefe will be confidered as of greater or lefs intereft and 
importance, as they may happen to be accommodated to the 
tafte and purfuits of the curious and intelligent reader. 
Some perhaps might have been omitted, fome might have 
been extended, others might properly have been added, but it 
cannot be denied that all communicate fome information, and 
are the vehicles of literary anecdote. 


At p. 253 the author would have done well perhaps to 
have given the hft of Homers, publifhed in feparate books, 
which are in the King’s library, though perhaps thefe may 
have been among thofe which were removed to Windfor. 
More too about JoANNEs SCHOTTUs would have: been ac- 
ceptable. 

At p. 326 Mr. B. thould have given a full reference to 
the palfage from the oration of Demofthenes C. Midian. 
The moft entertaining of thefe articles is perhaps that which 
defcribes the yery uncommon tract by Meerman, p. 562, 
part of which fhall form our lait extra&. 


«« The book of which the prefent article is the fubje@, is fo 
very rare, and fo very interefting, that in expatiating upon its 
contents, I accomplith a double object. I inform the collector 
of a curious book deferving his refearch, and I gratify myfelf, 
and I fhould hope alfo many of my readers, by extending their 
information on a fubjeé of no mean importance in typographical 
hittory. 

“© I beg therefore to recall to the mind of the intelligent 
reader that there were three citing kinds of paper memorable, 
as being in general ufe at three diftinét periods. 

© The firft is that which is commonly known under the de. 
nomination of ASgyptian paper, made of the filaments of the 
papirus of the Nile, or from the leaves or the bark of trees. 

*€ T fay nothing of vellum or parchment, becavfe manufcripts 
and public documents appear to have been infcribed on the fkins 
of animals from the earliei periods of antiquity, which from 
their greater claim to durability may eafily be imagined. We 
have a public document, tating that vellum and parchment were 
uled and preferred for the purpofe of public records, on account 
of their being lefs liable to the injuries of time, inferted in the 
bock, which 1s the fubje@ of this article. 

«¢ Te is taken from the Sicilian Conftitutions ‘* ex Conftitu. 
tionibus Siculis Friderici 11. Imp. Rom. a. 1221. 

* Volumus etiam et fancimus ut inftromenta publica, et aliz 
Gms cautiones non nifi in Pergamenis in pofterum confcribantur. 
Com enim corum fides multis futuris temporibus duratura fpereter, 
juitony 
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juttum effe decernimus ut ex vetuftate forfan deftructionis periculo 
non fuccumbant. 

‘© Bur to return to the Egyptian paper.—This appears to 
have been in conitant ufe among the Greeks, Romans, and other 
nations of Europe, till the tenth century, when on account of the 
expence and labour of its fabrication, it began to decline *. 

“ The ufe of the Agyptian paper was fucceeded, not as Sal- 
mafius and other leaned men have affirmed, by the paper made 
of linen rags, but by the CHARTA BomBYCINA, or as i€ is in- 
differently written, Bamsycrna or BAMBACINA, azo Tov Bou 
Buxes, that is, paper made of cotton.» Perhaps it is not altogether 
unworthy of remark that the term for cotton at this day in Italy 
is Bambaccio. , , 

‘© It is certainly a curious fact, and corroborative of the above 
pofition, concerning the duration of the Aicyprian, and the 
firit introduction of the Corron paper, that of the manufcripts 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, by far the greater 
part are on vellum; and very few are found written on cotton 
paper, whilft in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and following cen- 
turies, the greater part of the manufcripts are on cotton papers, 
and very few indeed upon vellum, ‘This I Jearn from Montfau- 
con’s Palaographia Graca. . After this period the common mode 
of defcribing a manufcript was to fay of it, it is written on 
vellum, and not on cotton papers. 

_ © The cotton paper, it is generally believed, was invented in 
Arabia, and from thence circulated among all the natidns of 
Europe, with whom it undoubtedly continued in conftant ule, 
till'the thirteenth century. ‘To afcertain the precife period and 
the particular nation of Kurope, when and among whom the ufe 
of our common paper fabricated from linen rags, firft originated, 
was a very earneft object of refearch with the learned Meerman. 
The obligations of literature to this moft diftinguifhed {cholar 
require not my praife; he has erected to himfelf in his Ort- 
cines TyrpoGRaPHic# an enduring monument. But in order 
to accomplith his immediate object with refpect to the hiftory 
of the Charta Lintea, he propofed a reward of twenty-five golden 
ducats, or books to that value, to whoever fhould difcover what 
on due examination fhould appear to be the moft ancient ma- 
nufcript or public document inferibed ‘on paper fabricated from 
linen ragst+. ‘Thefe propofals were difperfed through ail parts 


— 





* «© A very curious and emtertaining account of the manu. 
facture of paper in Japan, from ‘the bark of trees, may be fecn 
in the Amahitates Exotice of! Kempfer, p. 466 ad 463. The 


Japanefe prefer, it feems, for this purpofe the bark of the mul- 
berry-tree.’’ 


+ “* Viginti et quinque aureoram (Ducatos vocant) qui Vic- 
tor aut nummis aut Libcis apud Bibliopolas venalibus ad ejus ar- 
bitrium folyencur.”’ 
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of Europe, and this little volume contains the anfwers whigh 
Meerman received from different learned correfpondents.’” 


The concluding article is on the prices of books, and 
their variation in value at different periods. With this view 
the author has taken the catalogue of Maittaire’s library, of 
which it is obferved, 


«¢ The colleétion was fo large that it was not fold in lefs than 
forty-five evenings, yet the whole produced little more than 
feven hundred pounds. It is poflible as the number was fo great, 
that fome of the books were in bad condition. That they were: 
not, however, generally fo, may be prefumed from many of them 
which were in Mead’s, Afkew’s, Hoblyn’s, and other libraries, 
and which were known to have been purchafed at this fale. 

*€ Some of the rareft articles, and the prices for which they 
were fold, are here fubjoined, with reference to the pages of 
the catalogue in which they appear. The catalogue itfelf is far 
from common, but a priced one is in itfelf of great curiofisy 
and value. I know but of very few copies. Many books will 
here be found, and particularly of thofe printed at Paris, which 
will in vain be looked for in the Annales Typographice of 
Maittaire, the Hiftoria Stephanorum, and the Hiftoria Typo. 
graphorum Parifienfium.’’ P. 390. 


But even here alfo many anecdotes and biographical no- 
tices are introduced, as indeed throughout the volume. 

The Eleétra defcribed at p. 330, is not fo fearce as Mr, 
B. feems to imagine; there is alfo in this page a miftake, 
which ought to be correéted. The Greek and Latin Eleétra 
of 1546, was not printed at Rome, and the fecond edition 
is rarer than the firit. 

We are informed that the colle&tion of the feparate 
ieces of Plutarch and Pilato, are in Maittaire’s li- 
rary, were purchafed by D’Orville, and are now in the col- 

leétion of Dr. Charles Burney. 

We take our leave of this volume with fatisfa€tion, 
having derived from it no fmall degree both of ufe and 
gratification. We are well aware that the fciolifts of 
the prefent day affe& to defpife and decry the labours of 
bibliographers, and they might perhaps have fome juf- 
tification for doing fo, if the publications of thofe en- 
gaged in thefe refearches ad prefumptuous 
claims to the Ingher orders of literary diftinétion. But this 
does not feem, at leaft in the prefent initance, to be the 
fa&; and it muft be allowed, even by thofe who from 
whatever caufe are inclined to depreciate fuch publications, ‘ 

that 
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that if the authors of fuch works poffefs neither folid learn- 
ing nor refined tafte themfelves, they afford material affittance 
to thofe who do. Perhaps it would be but candid to fuppofe, 
that fuch compilations are the refult of obfervations cafually 
made in the protracted progrefs of feverer ftudies, and may 
have been induced by the defite to fupply that, of which the 
want was experienced in much and laborious inveftigation. 
It might indeed be urged, from the pertnefs and flippancy 
of fome recent obfervations on works of bibliography, that 
they alone are able to appreciate their value, who invefligate 
the fubftance of the objeéts of literary enquiry, wherever 
light can be obtained and difficulty removed ; and not thofe, 
who from the levity of inexperience, and fatished with 
{kimming the furface, are inclined to think one edition of a 
book as, good as another, and pronourte, with impertinent 
and peremptory decifion, where they have not the judgment 
to difcriminate, nor the fagacity to underfland. 


— 





Art. VI. -Afiatic Refearches, &c. Val IX. 
(Concluded from ps 11.) 


UR attention was fo engroffed by the important queftion 
difcuffed in the laft named article of this volume, that 

we omitted to mention the account of the Ba/a-Rayas, or 
Balhar Emperors, forming the concluding portion of that 
article. By this name .are f{pecified the fovereigns of 
Weltern India, or Guzzerat, mentioned as reigning there 
in Renaudot’s ‘¢ Ancient Relations,”’ previous to the final 
fubjection of India by the Mahommedan conquerors. Mr. 
Wilford has inferted various lifts of thefe jopeenee as given 
by native hiflorians; but al! differing very widely, both as 
to the duration of their refpective po ve and the total refult 
of their dynafties. They are divided into feven great eras, 
and commence with the acceffion of MAHA-BALI to the im- 
perial throne, 355 years before Chrift. The fecond zra is 
that of VicRAMADITYA and SALIVAHANA, before men- 
tioned, The third epoch is that of king Suraca, or Rasa- 
VicraMA, who began his reign in the year A.D. 191. 
The fourth zra commenced in 441. The fifth zra is that 
of the appearance of MAHA-BHAT, or MAHOMMED ; the 
fixth is the elevation of the celebrated king BHOJAH to the 
imperial 
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imperial throne; the feventh is the defeat and death of 


PITHAURA, and the overthrow of the combined rajahs, 


agatnit the Mahommedan powers in A. D. ‘1192, and 1194. 
With this grand final confli€t terminated the power of the 
native fovereigns of Hindolian, and henceforth the blood- 
Rained banner of [lamifin waved, uncontrouled, from Indus 
to the Ganges. 

When Mr. Wilford attempts to detail the particulars of 
the reigns of thefe Hindoo rajahs, during the Jong period 
above intimated, and to arrange the chronological dates, he 
conteffes that he can find nothing but “ inconfiftencies and 
contredittions,” p. 167; and, in the following extraét, 
lets us know plainly enor.gh what is to be expected from any 
hiflory of India, extending beyond two or three centuries 
back, founded on Sanferit records. He 1s here fpeaking of 
the fourth and moft refpeftable ot thefe lifts of kings by 
RHAGUNATH. 


The fourth It is from a work entitled Vanfavali, or the 
genealogies ; but more commonly called Réséval:, or reigns and 
fuccetlions of kings. It was written in the year 1659, by 
Ra'ya’ Racuuna tHa, of the Cach’hawa tribe, at the command 
of Aurenc-zene. ‘This has been tranflated into all the dialedts 

India, and new modelled, at leatt twenty different ways, 
according to the whims and preconceived ideas of every indivi- 
dual, who chofe to meddle with it. 

‘* Tt is however the bafis, and ground work of modern hiftory, 
among the Hindus; as in the Khulé/et-ui Tewaric, and the Tad- 
herdtuffalétiv. The latter treatife is a moft perfect fpecimen of 
the manner of writing hiftory in Judia; for, excepting Racua- 
wa rn’s lift, almoft every thing elfe is the production of the fer- 
tile gerius of the compiler, who lived above a hundred years ago. 
In all thefe lifts, the compile rs and revifers fem to have had no 
other objet in view, but to adjult a certain number of remarkable 
epochs. ‘This being once cflected, the intermediate fpaces are 
filled up with names of kings, not to be found any where elfe, 
oe mott probably fanciful. Otherwife they leave out the names 

“thofe kings of whom nothing is recorded, and artribure the 
years of their reigns to fome ainong them hetees krown, and of 
greater fame. ‘They often do not fer ruple to trantpors fome of 
thofe kings, and even whole dynafties ; either in confequence of 
fome preconceived opinion, or owing to their miftaking a famous 
king for another of the fame name. It was not uncommon with 
ancient writers, to pat from a remote anc flor, to 2 remote de- 
fcendant ; or from 2 rem ote predeceffor to a remote fucceffor, by 
leaving out the intermediate generations or facceffions, and fome- 
times afcribing the years of their reigns to a remote fucceffor of 
eacflor. in this manner the lits of the ancient kings of Per- 
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, both by oriental writers and others in the weft, have been 
ucipited’: : and fome initances, of this nature, might be produced 
from feripture. I was acquainted lately, at Benares, with a chro. 
nicler of that fort; and, in the feveral converfations I had with 
him, he candidly acknowledged, that he filled up the interme- 
diate fpaces, between the reigns of famous kings, with names at 
a venture ; that he fhortened or lengthened their reigns at pleafure ; 
and that 1t was underftood, that his predeceffors had taken the 
fame liberties. (His lucubrations were of little ufe to me; but 
he had collected various lifts of kings, of which he allowed me, 
with much difficulty, to take copies). Through their emendations 
and corrections, you fee plainly a “total want of hiftorical 
knowledge and criticifm; and fometimes fome difingenuity is 
but too obvious. 

‘¢ This is, however, the cafe with the fections on futurity in the 
Bhégavat, Paya, Vifonu and Brahmdnda-purdésas; which with 
the above lifts, conftitute the whole ‘tock of hiftorical knowledge 
among the Hindus ; ; and the whole might be comprifed in a few 
quarto pages of print. Thefe I have collected together, with 
notes, derived from the afliftance of foreign writers ; and here. 
after they may be correéted, from a few hiftorical paffages in their 
books, grants «nd infcriptions, which laft muft be ufed fo. 
berly.’”’ P. 132 

The fourth and fifth articles of this volume confift of An 
account of the Jains, colleted fram native documents by Major 
C. Mackenzie ; and obfervations on that fee? by way of comment 
by H. T. Colebrooke, E/q. 

This is a very curious differtation, we believe the only 
authentic one of the kind, relative to a feét of people in 
India, who, in many points of their facred ritual, agree 
with the Brahinins, but reje€t the Vedas, the bafis of the reli- 
gion of the latter. Like them, they are divided into four 

cafts, and they have a certain refpeét for the divinities 
adored by them; but their worfhip is exclufively paid to cer- 
tain faints of their own, which are reprefented at p. 253 to 
be the images of their Gurru’s, or cred inftructors, ve- 
nerable tor their piety and other good qualities, in whom 
their principal deity is fuppofed to be incarnate. They a 
faid to put ‘* no faith in oral teftimony, and only believe in in 
what is perceptible to their owa organs of fenfe.” They be» 
lieve the world to be eternal, becaule it Is a part of the Deity, 
who is not fubject to deitruétion ; the changes it undergoes, 
they fay, are natural. ‘Chey w holly abftain trom the flaughter 
ofanimals, and flrainthe water which they “er; through a 
cloth, left any minute inieét lhould be deprived of life. They 
perform no obl.tions to the dead ; their deceafed anceliors 
are footbed with lid libutrons of ghes and honey. ‘l he flame ot 
2 the 
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the lamp once extinguifhed, they obferve, is no longer to 
be revived by the pouring in of frefh oil: why ‘therefore 
make fealls amd ceremonies for the unconfcious dead ? 


P. 252. 


** The Jains are faid to have four chief pontif—s refident at—?. 
Penngouda , 2, Conjeveram; 3. Collapur; 4. Delhi; but their 
principal place of worfhip is at Belligola, in the peninfula, on a 
rock, near which place there is to be feen a pismcic Sgure of 


their chief Deity, eighteen times the height of a man, and called 
Gomateswar-Swamt.” P, 256. 


The preceding information is fusnifhed by Major Macken- 
zie, being the fubftance of boeks of the Jaina rehgion, 
tranilated for him by a Brahmin of veracity ; additional 
notices are fubjoined from Dr. Buchanan, and others; but 
the mofl important part of the diflertation is from the pen of 
Mr. Colebrooke, who has condenfed the detached obferva- 
tious of thofe writers, and thrownfrelh light upen them by 
critical remarks of his own. 

A very ftriking fimilarity is obferved by Mr. Colebrooke 
between this feét and thofe of the Buppuas, particularly 
m that relating to the eternity of the world, the tranfmigra- 
tion of fouls, and refraining from fhedding the blood of 
animals in facrifice, or otherwife; but which feét is the more 
ancient of the two, he has not determined. He repeats, 
however, the opinion given in former differtations that the 
brahmin religion, or that of the vedas, is the oldeft known 
fnperftition mn Hindoftan: that of Buddha, conneéted with 
this of the Jains, followed; then the folemn and fevere fu- 
peritnion of Seeva ; and, laftly, the more {plendid and fef- 
tive rites of the Vee/hnuvites, as exhibited im the avatars of 
Ram and Crifhna. Mr. Colebrooke confirms the opinion 
thus given, by paflages {eleéted from various Greek writers, 
yarticulurly Arran, whofe accounts of this people, in his 
Indica, are minute and circumftantial. With one or two 
of thefe quotations we fhall prefent the reader, as nearly 


decifive of the faét which Mr. Colebrooke labours to eftab- 
lith. 


‘* The teflimony of the Greeks preponderates greatly for the 
early prevalence of the fect, from which the prefent orthodox 
Hindus are derived. Anrian, having faid, that the Brachmaues 
were the fages or learned among the Ipdians*, mentions them 
under the latter defignation (cefvras) asa diftinét trite, * which, 
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though inferior to the others in number, is fuperior in rank and 
eftimation: bound to no: bodily work ; nor contributing any 
thing from Jabour to the public ufe: in fhort, no duty ts im. 
pofed on that tribe, but that of facrificing to the Gods for the 
common benefit of the Indians ; and when any one celebrates a 
private facrifice, a perfon of that clafs becomes his guide ; 
as if the facrifices would not elfe be acceptable to the Gods *.” 

«¢ Here, as well as in the fequel of the pailage, the prictts of 
a religion confonant to the V¢das, are well defcribed : and what 
is faid, is fuitable to them; but to no other fe, which is known 
to have at any, time prevailed in Jxdia. 

«¢ A fimilar defcription is more fuccin@ly given by Strape. 
©TIe is faid, that the Indian multitude is divided into feven 
claffes ; and that the philofophers are firft in rank, but fewett 
in number. They are employed, refpectively, for private be. 
nefit, by thofe who are facrificing or worfhipping, Xc. +’ 

«© Yn another place he tates, on the authority of MeGasTRENgs, 
© two claffes of philofophers or pricls; the Brachmanes and Ger. 
manes: but the Brackmanes are bet efteemed, becaule they are 
mott confiftent in thei doctrine [? (The author then proceeds to 
defcribe their manners and opinions : the whole paiage is highly 
deferving of attention, and will be found, on contideration, to 
be more fuitable to the orthodox Hiwdus, than to. the Baudd’ has 
or Jaiuas: particularly towards the clofe of his account of the 
Brachmanes, where he fays, ‘ In many things they agree-with the 
‘ Greeks: for they affirm, that the world was produced and is pe- 
‘ rifhable : and that it is fpherical: that Gop, governing it as 
“ well as framing it, pervades the whole ; that the principles of all 
* things are various; but water is the principal of the conftruction 
“ of the world: that, befides the four elements, there is a fifth 
“nature, whence heaven and the ftars: that the earth is placed in 
* the centre of all. Such and many other things are affirmed of 
‘ reproduction, and of the foul. Like Piaro, they devife fables 
‘ concerning the immortality of the foul, and the judgment in the 
* infernal regions ; and other milar notions. ‘Thee things are 
* faid of the Brachmane:,’ ** 


The effay concludes with a lift, in long fucceflion, of 
the deified faints adored by the Jaina {eét, and not only of 
thofe that have flourifhed, but of thofe that are yet to 
come, and the whole is illuftrated with numerous engrav- 
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ings of cololfal farues and antique fculptures, conne&ed 
with the hiltory and fuperitition of this wonderful people. 

We next arrive at the fixth, and far mo learned and 
elaborate article in the whole volume : 


On the Indian and Arabian Divifions of the Zoviac. By 
H. 'T. Colebrooke, E fg. 


In the fecond volume of the Afiatic Refearches, there is 
a learned differtation by Sir W. Jones, on the prefumed 
Antiquity ofthe Indian Zodiac,” in which he protelles to 
examine the qreflion whether their mode of dividing it wes 
or was not, borrowed from the Greeks and Arabs. His 
Opinion is, that it was bor owed from ne ther, but that it 
goes back for its origin to the forefathers oi both Greeks, 
Arabs, and Indians, that ancient race of whom Dionytius 
{peaks— 


« 'Thofe who digefted firft the flarry choir, 
Their motions marked, and called them by their names.” 


It has long been known in Europe that this divifion of the 
Zodiac by the Indians ts two-fold, danar and folar : the firft 
having reference to the Nac SHALTRA, or manjions of the 
moon, twenty-eight in number, or thofe parts of the heavens, 
in which the lunar orb was fuppo! fed by them to refide during 
the twenty-eight nights of her revolution; hence they were 
called its manjions, and they will be found accurately en- 
raved, under the direétion of the late learned orientalif, 
Mr. Coflard, on the globes of Mr. Adams, of Fleet- Rreet. 
This divifion inte lunar manfions was utterly unknown to 
the Egyptians and Greeks, but was known and pra@tifed by 
the Arabian aftconomers at a very early period, and both 
Arabs and Indians might have derived them from their Chal- 
dwan ancellors. The Arabs, in particular, who were ace 
cullomed to travel, by night, over the vail fandy deferts, of 
which fouthern Arabia confiils, had no obje& but the flars to 
guide them in their devious route, and muft neceffarily have 
marked thole flars among which the moon took up her abode 
through each fucceffive night of that ments, which, like her 
own name, Man, was derived from the Chaldaic MENAH, 
mumerare. The firft computations of time were doubtlefs 
made by the progreilive motion of the lunar orb, as the pe- 
riod of her revolution was fhorter than the fun’s, and her 
path among thofe itars more diftinGt!y obferved. The Sy- 
rians and Arabians were probably, therefore, the inventors 
. this ipecies of zodiac, and the Indians, without difgrace, 
ught from them have berrowed the fyftem. The folar a 
vifion 
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yifion of the zodiac they had in common with the Greeks ; 
only the afterifms were different, 

In the differtation above alluded to, Sir W. Jones had, 
with great care and patience, gone rong the whole of the 
Indian Lunar Manfions, and enumerated the ftars of which 
they appeared to be compofed *, with the beit aid and ins: 
{tructors then to be obtained. But the accuracy of many of 
his obfervations is rendered doubtful by later invelligation, and 
wider enquiry; and Mr. C. has here again travelled over the 
celettial ground, rectifying error, and extending the bounds 
of eaftern aftronomical fcience. He differs confiderably 
from Sir W. Jones in regard to many of the flars conftitut. 
ing the afterifms of Indian altronomy ; for his illuftrious pre- 
deceffor was not aware, ‘that the Hindoos themfelves place 
fome of thefe conftellations far out of the limits of the zo. 
diac’® P. 324. It is an elaborate diflfertation, and well 
worthy attentive perufal, but wall not readily admit of an 
extract. 

Towards the clofe of it, however, there occur fome ver 
curious obfervations, which it would be improper to pals 
by unnoticed ; and thefe fortunately are fo detached from 
the main work, that they will admit of being prefented to 
the reader in the luminous language of the author. ‘They 
have reference to a _/cience (if a may be fe a fo inti- 
mately conneéted with Indian aflronomy, as almoft to torm 
a portion of it, we mean AsTROLOGY; by which the 
Brahmins artfully became, in a great degree, the arbiters of 
the deitiny of the fuperftiious Hindoos, and kept them 
bound im the chains of facerdotal tyranny, The Indian af- 
irologers, like the Egyptians and Babylonians of old, divide 
each fign of the zodiac into three parts, and allot to every 
part ‘ta Regent, exercifing planetary influence under the 
particular planet whom he there reprefeuts.’’ P. 367. Thefe 
three parts are called, in Sanfcri, DaescHANAs, a name 
very nearly refembling the Decani of wellern aftrologers, 
and comprife ten degrees each of every fign. Thefe 
Drefchanas, or Decani, are figured, as the Genii of the 
Egyptian {phere, with different attributes and in different 
habits, all which are here enumerated. We thall give the 

fix firit enumerated, as a curious fpecimen of the inventive 
genius of the priefts of Brahma in adorning deities, in Mr. 
Colebrooke’s opinion, not originally their own. 


‘©; [Mars] A man with red eyes, girt round the waift, with 





* See that Lift, Afiatic Refearches, Vol. 2, p, 298. 
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a white cloth, of a black complexion, as formidable as able to 
protect, holds a raifed battle axe. 

*©9 [Tue Sux] A female child in red apparel, with her mind 
fixed on wearing ornaments, having a mare’s head, and-a belly 
like a jar, thirity and refting on one foot, is exhibited by 
Yavana as the figure of the Drédcdéna in the middle of 
Mea. . 

“3 [Juprrer] A fierce and wrathfel man, converfant with 
arts, of a tawny complexion, folicitous of action, but unfteady in 
his refolves, holds in his hands a raifed ftick, and wears red clothes. 
He is the third in the tripartite divifion of Mga. 

6 bv sve J A woman with hair clipped and curled, a body 
hhaped ike a jar, her clothes burnt, herfelf thirty, difpofed to 
eat, and fond of ornaments; fuch is the figure .of the  firit in 
Vrifbabha, | 

“© ¢ [Mercury] A man with the head of a goat, and a 
fhoulder like a bull, clothed in dirty apparel, fkilful in regard to 
the plough and the cart, acquainted with field, grain, houfe, and 
kine, converfant with arts; and, in difpofition, voracious. 

*© 6 [Sarurw] A man with a body vaft as an clephant’s, and 
feet great as a Serabha’s*, with white tecth and a tawny body, 
his mind bufied upon the wool of wild fheep, occupies the extre- 
mity of the fign ‘Taurus.’’ 


In proof that the decorations only, and not the /yfem, of 
the Decani, originated with the Brahmins, Mr. Colebrooke 
adduces the following arguments, with which we fhall con- 
clude this important article. 


«« This aftrological notion was confeffedly received from foreign 
nations. "The do@rine feems to be defcribed by Fiamicus to 
Nexkerso king of Egyp: +; and Psetius cites a Babylonian au: 
thor, whom he calls Trucer; and who is alfo noticed by Por. 
rayrivs; befides, the names of the Decani, ftated by Hernas. 
tronand Frramicvs, are decidedly barbarous. It was not, 
therefore, without reafon, that Saumaise and Kir¢wer fought 
a derivation of the word Decanus itfelf from a foreign language. 
It cannot be deduced, as ScattcrR propofes, from the fimilar term 
for an inferior officer commanding ten men { ; fince this office and 
its defignation were firft introduced Jater than the time of Man1- 
trus, by whom the aftrological term is employed; and Por- 
ruyrius exprefsly affirms that the word was ufed by thofe whom 
he deveminates “ ancients ]."". Hurt, not concurring in either 





* A moniter with eight legs, who deftroys elephants. 

+ Sicet Nekepfo Agypti juftiflimus Imperator, et Aftrologus 
valde bonus, per ipfos Decanos omnia vitia valetudinefque collegit, 
oftendens quam valetudinem guis Decanus, effice?ar, &c. 

t Erant Decani denis militibus propofiti.  Veger. 2. 8. 
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of the opinions above-mentioned, fuppofes the term to have been 
corruptly formed by the aftrol gers of Alexandria from the Gree 
numeral with a Latin termination *. 1f this be admitted, it fill 
remains not improbable that fome affinity of found, in the Egyp- 
tian or in the Chaldaick name, may have fuggefted the forma- 
tion of this corrupt word, : | 

© The San/crit name apparently comes from the fame fource, 1 
do not fuppole it to be originally San/erir; fince, in that language, 
it bear's tio uy sya fignification. For the fame reafon, it it 
likely, that t 
dia. One branch df aftrology, entitled Téjaca, has been con. 
feffedly borrowéd from the Arabians: and the technical terms 
ufed in it, are, as 1 am informed by Hindu aftrologers, Arabick. 
The cafting of nativities, though its practice is of more ancient 
date in India, may alfo have been received from Weftern aftro. 
logers; . Egyptians, Chaldeans, or even Greeks, If fo, it is 
likely, that the Hindus may have received aftronomical hints at 
the fame time, 

“* By their own acknowledgment +, they have cultivated aftro- 
nomy for the fake of aftrology; and they may have done fo, 
with the aid of hints received trom tho fame quarter, from which 
their aftrology is derived. In the prefent inftance Vara’RA 
MIHIRA himfelf, as interpreted by his commentator, quotes the 
Yavanas (meaning perhaps Grecian authors), in a mannér which 
indicates, that the defcription of the Drg&cdnas is borrowed from 
them, . , 

‘© The name of Yavana’cua’rya, who is cited by Brarré. 
Pata, would not be alone decifive. He is frequently quoted 
by Hindu aftronomers: and it is poflible, though by no means 
certain, that, under this name, a Grecian or an Arabian author 
may be intended. ‘To determine that point, it will be requifire 
(unlefs the work attributed to him be recovered) to colicét all the 
paflages, in which Yavana‘cua’rya iscited by Sanferit authors; 
and to compare the doétrines afcribed to him with thofe of the 
Grecian and Arabian writers on aftronomy. Not .being pre- 
pared for fuch a difquifition, I. fhall dismifs this fubjet for the 
prefent, without offering any. pofitive opinion or the queftion, 
which has been here propofed.’’ P. 375. . 


The feventh article of this volume treats of O/idanum, or 
Frankincenfe ; by the fame author. | 
Mr. Colebrooke fets out with obferving, that although the 





* Hoetii animadverfiones ad Manilium. Lib. iv. v. r98. 

+ Bua’scana exprefsly fays ** By ancient aftronomers, the pur. 
pofe of the {vience 1s declared to be judicial aftrology ; and that, 
indeed, depends on the influence of configurations ; and thefey on 
the apparent places of the planets,’ : 
Géléd'hydya. 1. ¥. 6. 
gum-refin 


e aftrological dotritte itfelf may be exotick in Inv 
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_gum-refin called o/zbanum, is generally allowed to be the frank 

mncenfe which was ufed by the ancients in their religious cere- 
monies, yet there is great difference of opinion among botanifts 
refpeéting the plant fuppofed to produce it. Linnzus has 
referred it to a {pecies of juniper ; and his followers confe- 
quently affirm that olibanum is the produce of the Lycian 
juniper. This tree, however, is a native of the fouth of 
France, and the French deny that it yields the refinous 
gum in queftion. Mr. Colehbrooke feems to agree in opir 
nion with the latter; and, after rapidly tranfcribing the ac- 
counts of this celebrated gum from Pliny, and other ancient 
writers, proceeds to give the ftatements of Arabian authors 
on the fubje&t. The word olibanum is ‘derived from the 
Arabie LUBAN ; it is the gum of a thorny plant that grows 
a yard in height, with leaves and feed refembling the myrtle. 
In India the gum in queftion is known, to be the produce 
of the Sala? tree, of which an engraving and a technical de. 
fcription by Dr. Roxburgh, accompamies the effay of Mr. 
Colebrooke. It is fent in confiderable quantities from India 
to Europe: and notwithftanding the affertion of Linnzus, 
that it is the produce of the Juniper, Mr. C. rightly con- 
cludes that its Savine been received, for feveral years, in the 
London market, where any miftake mult foon have been 
difcovered, indifputably marks the gum of the /a/ai tree for 
the true olibanum, or frankincenfe. 

The ezghth article is by Dr. Hunter, On the {pecies of Pep- 
fr found in the Prince of Wales's Ifand; but the fubje& 

ing rather of a local and mercantile defcription, and that 
following, on the improved hygrometer not pofleffing any pe- 
culiar intereft, we pafs on, for want of room, to the fenth 
important article, by the indefatigable Mr. Colebrooke—Ox 
ancient Monuments, containing Sanjcrit infcriptions. 

He commences this valuable effay by juftly obferving, 
that the fcarcity of authentic materials for a hiftory ef the 
Hindu race, renders thefe venerable memorials of ancient 
times highly important and interefting. The palm-leaf, the 
papyrus, haften rapidly to deftruction, and their contents to 
oblivion; but the durable tablet of rcording brafs, and the 
infcribed column of marble, defy, for centuries, the cor- 
roding violence of time. In the fhort period of our inter- 
courle with India, many of thefe valuable monuments have, 
by the zeal and diligence of individuals, been difcovered, 
fome in almoft inacceflible folitudes, while others have been 
dug up from the bowels of the earth. In a country where, 
even on ferious topics, the love of fable and romance fo 
greatly abounds, and where the compofitions of the learned 
are 
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are feldom, or ever, diftinguifhed by dates, thefe monu- 
ments of ages, long buried in oblivion, are of the utmoft 
moment; as they generally confilt of grants of land from 
either fovereigns then reigning, or great men in high autho. 
rity under them, and the year of that fovereign, or at Jeaft 
the period of the ruling dynafty, under which the grant is 
beftowed, is neceffarily mentioned. It is from a comparative 
furvey of thefe remains, and the inferiptions exhibited upon 
them, that illuftrations of the civil and literary hiflory of 
the country, where they are found, may be obtained; and 
therefore Mr. Colebrooke urges the importance of having 
them carefully colleéted, and depofited where they may 
be acceffible to perfons engaged in antiquarian refearches- 
into Indian literature and hiftory.. He mentions it as a-fubs 
je&t of pazticular regret, that many of the plates, thus found, 
have been traniported to Europe, without correét copies 
having been taken from them, by which ameans they are in 
great danger of being loft to the public for ever; although 
it ishoped the regret, thus publicly expreffed, may induce 
the owners to have exact fac fimiles made from them, for re- 
tranfmiffion to thofe fhores, whence they were fo injudi- 
cioufly carried away. That a few dilcoveries of this kind, 
of recent date, may not fhare the fame oblivious doom, he 
has here exhibited the original Sanfcrit, and a literal tranfla. 
tion of no lefs than fix of thefe venerable documents, of : 
dates from four to fix hundred years diftant from the prefent Hf 
zra, two on copper, three on brafs, and the halt on ftone, re 
Though truly interefting to perfons occupied by ftudies fi. I 
milar to thofe above alluded to, efpecially with the affiftance 
afforded by the notes of the learned tran{lator, they might not | 
prove equally fo to thofe of our readers, whwu are not Indian 
antiquaries ; andthey who are, will probably not be fatisfied | 
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without confulting the volume itfelf. 
The eleventh and laft article is, On the Gramas, or Mufical 
modes of the Hindgos. 3B. J.D. Paterfon, Efy. 
The Hindoos, not lefs romantic in this, than in other 
fciences, have perfonified the sirty-fx melodies to whieh 
they have reftricted their mufic, by fix Ragas, and thirty 
Ragines ; Ray: properly fignifies pajfion, or affection of the 
mind; the Ragines are attendant nymphs, their conforts, 1 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this allegory, as Sir W, - 
Jones in a former treatife on this fubje& has well obferved, 
for every Riga is wedded to five of thefe nymphs, making 
thirty in all; and each has eght little genii, called his putnas, 
or fons. ‘* The fancy of Shakfpear,”’ he adds, ** and the 
pencil of Albano, might have been finely employed in Aen 
peec 
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fpeech and form to this affemblage of new erial beings, who 
eat the fairy land of Indian imagination.” In fad, the 

Mr. Richard Johnfon brought with him, from India, 
various matical treatifes, containing delicate paintings of 
thefe perfonified nymphs, and their besuriful progeny ; the 
volume was not improperly entitled, the fea of pellion To 
drop allegory, however, the Ragas “ are fixed refpeétively 
to particular feafons of the year, and times of the night and 
day ;”’ and, as the Gods are faid to have invented the Indian 
fyftem of mufic, it is probable that thefe melodies were an. 
ciently appropriated to their fervice ; that is, to the particular 
times and feafons allotted for the performance of the Hinda 
titual, as at fun-nife, at noon, at eve, or the folemn midnight 
hour. This isthe only rational mode of explaining fo fingular 
a cuftom. Mr. Paterfon now enters into more particular 
details, but through thefe, the ample {pace which we have 
already afligned to the confideration of this voiume, forbids 
us to follow him; and, for the prefent, we take leave of 
the lucubrations of the Afiatic Society, meaning, as a tenth 
volume has alfo reached our hands, at no very diftant period 
to retarn to them, and thus difcharge our arrears to out 
learned countrymen on the Ganges. 





Arr. VII. The Curfe of Kebama. By Robert Southey, 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. Longman and 
Go, 1811. 


W EK. have waited for a fecond edition af this poem hefore 

we chole to notice it, The tafk of reading it, we canfefs, 
was undertaken with reluGtance. An early, and very fenfi- 
ble fketch of its plan, which we perufed, had damped all de- 
fire for a further aequaintance with a compofition written fo 
completely in defiance of common fenfe.~ Steeped to the 
very bones in the doétrine of the ancients, that found rea- 
fon is the only bafis of good poetry, how could we have any 
appetite fora work which, tounded on the moft abfurd fic- 
tions that human fuperftuion ever devifed, is* written in .a 
fivle as fantaftical as ns fubjeGt? It was, however, to be 
done; and to the tafk, at length, the critic came, 


Multa gemens. 


The following lines, from George Wither, are prefixed 
to the poem. 


« For I will for no man’s pleafure 
Change a fy lable or meafure ; 
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Pedants * fhall not tie my ftrains 
‘To our antique poet’s veins : 
Being born as free as thefe, 

I will fing as I fhall pleafe.”’ 


And fo he did; and nobody read him till a century after 
his death, when his works became acuriofity, and it was difs 
covered that, with all his eccentricities, he could produce 
now and then a beautiful paflage. Mr. Southey would ‘nog 
like to fhare this fate of his prototype: for neither prefent 

raife nor prefent pudding are, we believe, indifferent to 
Lim, Nor will he be fo much neglected as Wither. For 
certain it is that he has many admirers, and not merely among 
thofe who wonder, they know not why, at fomething new ; 
but among perfons of tafle and poetical feeling. But thefe 
admirers are in general perfons who think that original 
thought and brilliant imagery make amends for every other 
defeét; and who can feaft upon a fortunate line, in the 
midift of a wildernefs of faults. This we have not learned ; 
and are probably too old to learn it. Vain, however, muft 
be all remonftrances with the poet himfelf; for the above 
quotation fhows that he has completely made up his mind to 
be incorrigible. Well then, without a hope of mending 
him, we will endeavour to inform our readers. 

This poem is, in fa&t, an experiment how far a long tale 
may be told with fuccefs in lyric meafures, and the multi- 
tudes who have experienced how very difficult it is to read 
tothe end of an irregular ode of any great length, may guess 
at once what they have to encounter in reading the Curfe of 
Kehama. 

. A fimilar experiment has been made by a poet, not pers 
haps of more genius, (for we allow Mr. Southey to ftand 
very high in that refpeét) but of much more iafte and judg- 
ment, Mr. Walter Scott, in the Lay of the Laft Minftrel, 
and other produétions. But Mr. Scott has had the good 
fenfe toemploy known and familiar meafures, and to avoid 
every thing which could offend the ear or difguft the tafte. 
Not fo Mr. Southey. The prefent poem, which in its flyle 
refembles inore the Crazy Tales, of licentious memory, than 
any other compofition we remember, may perhaps moft'pro- 
peily be called a ferious Crazy TALE: and very crazy 
indeed it is, as will be demonftrated by a perfeétly fair -ac- 
count of the whole. 





| 


* Meaning critics. Rev. 
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The poem confilts of twenty-four fongs, or cantos, rather 
than books, of unequal length, but of equal wildnefs and 
irregularity. Short lines, and long lines, rhymes and no 
rhymes, Englifh meafures, and Latin meafures, ang no 
meafures at all, are mixed together in every poflible degree 
of confufion. This was ne Oe in a ferious poem, to do 
fomething rather new, but was it worth doing at all ?—The 
poet begins in rhyme. 


** Midnight, and yet no eye 
Through all the imperial city clos’d in fleep! 
Behold her ftreets a-blaze, 
With light thar feems to kindle the red fky, 
Her myriads {warming thro’ the crowded ways. 
Matter and flave, old age and infancy, 
All, all abroad to gaze, 
Houfe-top and balcony, 
Cluftered with women who throw back their veils, 
With unimpeded and infatiate fight 
To view the funeral pomp which paffes by ; 
As if the mourntul rite 
Were but tothem a fcene of joyance and delight.”’ P. 1, 


This, we deny not, is very pi€lurefque: but a fkilful 
writer would have made it no lefs fo in fome regular metre, 
though the tafk would then have been more difficult. But 
here are all the lyric licences. ‘* Midnight,’’°—not it 1s, or 
it was, midnight ;—but in one word “ Midnight,” and all 
the reft to be fuppofed. Then, what Imperial city is thus 
emblazed, the poet mever condefcends to tell. Then we 
have ba/cony, which any earlier poet would have written bal- 
cény, asthe etymology demands: though certainly to change 
the accents of our words is almoft as inconvenient as to 
change the words; and tends to make the founds of our old 
poets obfolete, if not their language. It may be obferved 
too, that Verandas are more common in the ealft than bal- 
conies. We proceed for fome way in rhyme, except that 

refently we have four lines made of the fingle name Ar'va- 
an, without any rhyme. Here and there, we have the bal- 


lad trip of meafure. 
«* But the motion comes from the bearers tread.”’ 
Soon afier we have thefe lines: 


‘« Far—far behind 
Rolls on the undittinguifhable clamour, 
Of horn, and trump, and tambour.’ 


Now whether the poet means this fo be read claméur and 
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tambéur, or clamour, and tammour,-or not to be rhymed at 
all, it is of little confequence to enquire. Rhymes, how- 
ever, are too expenfive to be always fupplied. Soon we 
begin to drop them. Arvalan indeed from the firft has the 
privflege, (royal we fuppofe) of not being rhymed to any 
thing, (except himfelf) though he often ends a line. One 
of his wives alfo partakes of this privilege. 


‘© Woe, woe, Nealliny, 
The young Nealliny !’’ 


‘« They ftrip her ornaments away, 
Bracelet and anklet, ring, and chain and zone ; 
About her neck they deave 
The marriage knot alone, 
That marriage band which when 
Yon waining moon was young, 
Around her virgin neck, 
With bridal joy was hung.’’ P. 8. 


The words in italics at the ends of thefe verfes have none to 
rhyme with them. The fame fcantinefs of rhymes very 
often prevails, and nothing can be wor/er * than many of the 
lines. But we faid that there are fometimes Latin meafures. 
A moft curious inftance of this we will produce. The tenth 
fong begins thus in fapphics, without Hives, almoft rival- 
ling the famous ode of “The Needy knife-grinder.” 


‘¢ Swift + through the fky the veffel of the Suras 

Sails up the fields of ether like an Angel, 

Rich is the freight, O Veffel, that thou beareft ; 
Beauty and virtue, 


«¢ Fatherly cares and filial veneration, 
Hearts which are prov’d and ftrengthen’d by affliction, 
Manly refentment, fortitude, and action, 

Womanly ation ; 


<< All with which nature halloweth her daughters, 
Tendernefs, truth, and purity, and mecknefs, 
Piety, patience, faith, and refignation, 

Love and devotement. 





* See the Poem, p. 18. ‘1 have thee ftill 
The awor/er criminal.’’ 
+ It mut be owned that thefe verfes are very bad of their 
kind, but the inteation asclear. Rev. — 
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*¢ Ship of the gods! how richly art thou laden! 
| Proud of the charge, thou voyage rejoicing. 
_~ Clouds float around to honour thee, and evening 
Lingets in heaven.’’ P, 100, 



















For what ftrange reafon thefe lines are fo printed, in the 
book itfelf, as to difguife what they really are, we cannot 
uefs. Perhaps the author thought that the reader would not 
Sheover what the lines were, but would wonder at the . 
elegance of the verfes, without difcovering the reafon of the 
charm. We thought that Anglo- Latin verfes had long been 
given up to the Mafe of burlefque, and we fee no reafon 
why the fhould yet be robbed of them. It remains only to 
exemplify lines of no meafure at all, which is very eafily 
done. 


** Hark! all is ftill around her, 
And the night fo utterly dark, 
She open’d her eyes, and the clofed them, 
And the blacknefs and blank were the fame.”” P. 46. 


Or fill worfe— 


‘* The wind is abroad, 

It opens the clouds ; 

Scatter’d before the gale 

They Awrry through the tky.”’ P. 47 
Or thefe— 


« As if from fome tort catapult Ict loofe 
Over the foreit hurl’d him all abroad.”"  P. 49. 


Now, in truth, to affume the pride of fuperiority, and 
the inflexibility of contempt, for fuch lines as thefe ; and to 
declare before hand, that he will 








£€ eee for no man’s pleafure, 


Change a jplladle ot mea/ure,’’ 





is too empty and ridiculous an arrogance. Does the poet 
think that the public is to be bullied into admiraion of his 
bad verfes ? or that readers will be duped into the perfuafion 
that there are peculiar beauties (as doubtlefs he himfelf 
thinks) in all thefe abfurd eccentricities ? Mr. Southey, we 
will allow, has genius enough to write well; as well, per- 
haps, as fome of our claflic poets; but he has a diftorted 
judgment, which would countera€t the powers even of a 
genius much fuperior to his own, if fuch a genius could be 
found ; and this bad judgment is united with a felf-conceit, 
which precludes all hope of his amendment. The beft fer- 
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vice than that he can do to literature is to ftand.as’a warning 
toothers, to prevent in future inflances, fo fhametul a mil 
ea pen of great talents. ) 

e have faid that this poem may fitly be called a crazy 


tale ; that it is fo in us metrical form we have fhown by, we, 
aeagie a fufficient number of {pecimens; they A eae 
a allo: 


lily be extended to ten times the number, That it is 
in the flru€ture of the fable itfelf, will be feen from a concife 
abitra&t of the whole, 


THE FABLE. 


‘The ftory commences with the funeral of ARVALAN, 
the fon of the Man-Almighty, or Almighty Rajah, Ke- 
hama*,. His father, who, it feems, was much lefs wife than 
mighty, had charmed this fon’s lite againft fire, fword, &c. 
but unluckily forgot that he might be killed with a ftick ; 


and hence all the mifchief of the tale. During the cere- 


mony, we have an interview between the dead fon and the 
living father, and a curious quarrel between them. The 
fon, however, is malignant, and the father, who has no 
want of that difpofition, is determined to gratify him by re- 
venge. ‘The viétim of it is Ladurlad, a very good man, 
who had killed Arvalan in a moft ee caufe ; to pre« 
vent the violation of his daughter Kai/yal. Ladurlad is now 
called forth, and his daughter comes with him ; but, alarm- 
ed at the look of the fierce rajah, the ftarts back, and clings. 
to a ftatue of the goddefs Marvidtaly ; to whom fhe prays, 
and by her is miraculoufly conveyed away. Kehama com. 
forts himfelf for her efcape, by denouncing ftill heavier 
vengeance on the father. Now comes the Curfe, anda 
dreadful one it is; and fo much worfe than'that of Ernul-° 
phus, as it carries with it a magical power to execute itfelf. 


_——— 





© We felt Partied.at the sh): etd! never! to the: ienll: necée: - 


vered our difguft, at this irreverent, and almoft blafphemous com. 
bination of words ; which is the more unneceflary, becaufe it turns. 
out that there are feveral things which the man cannot do, We had 
indeed much more to fay on this ftrange fubject, and.fome of its. 
fhocking effects, but for brevity’s fake we fupprefs it. He. 


feems to. be called almighty only becaufe he can do a great deal ; - 


as acertain Mr. Jackfon, whom we are old enough to remem. 
ber, was called, very indecoroufly, ommifcient, only becaufe he 
knew more, on moft tabjetn, shan thefe who knew but ge a 


“BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXXIX. MARCH, 1812. 
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Suing therefore under the immediate efe@ts of the curfe, 


Ladarlad departs, and by a combination of circumflsnces 
of the marvellous kind, foon finds his daughter again, though 
nearly drowned. Fullof mifery they proceed together, tll 
the father, unwilling to torment his daughter with his own 
meurable fuffering, fleals from her while the fleeps, and 
leaves her alone. She wakes, endeavours in vain to recall, 
and then attempts to purfue him. She is, however, foon 
attacked by the Arvalan, to whom his father, for 
the worft purpofes, had lent a human body. She flies toa 
temple for refuge, but even there the impudent man-gholt 
feizes her. The god, in revenge for his infolence, feizes 
him and hurls him away, as from a“ tort catapult,” in thofe 
extraordinary lines which we have already quoted. The 
lady alarmed at all this, (no wonder) faints on the flump of a 
poifon tree, and there lies for dead. In this flate the is 
{pied by a Glendoweer, a fort of angel, or demigod, who takes 
her up and carries her to the wee of Caffjapa, the father of 
the gods, in Himahest. ‘The narrative now takes a dramatic 
form, and a few queflions and anfwers prove that old Caf- 
aaeh in a great fright about the power of Kehama, who 
is, he fays, ‘the tyrant of the earth, and enemy of the 
lods.”” Erceia, the Glendoveer, is not fo eafily alarmed, 
takes up the maid, now recovered by the air of heaven, 
and carries her in a fie of heaven, to his dwelling in the 
Suwerga, or paradife. He takes her to Indra, the lord of the 
Swerga, but finds him alfo under alarm at the power of the 
as and firm in the opinion that he cannot be refifled. 
She is remanded from heaven, and erdered to betaken, with 
her father, toa gist between heaven and earth, where they 


as Ay aw lealt a temporary fecurity. 
n the meantime, Kehama proceeds in his career, and i¢ 
about to compleie a great facrifice, which would give him 
the command of heaven as well as canh*. But here he is 
bsffled, for once, by the very man he had curled, Ladur- 
lad burfisin, and being fafe from ali weapons by a part of 
the charm, feizes the viftim, and puts an end to the whole 
ing. Kehama, anable to do any thing worfe to him, lets 
go with his curfe, bot murders all his own people, becaule 
did rea flop him. though he knew they conldnot. The 
Fheviien now cornices in again, but af he isa 7 ica 
rafcal, he dots no great harm; he does little more (han make 
faces at Ladurlad; and receives a fevere chaitifemént from 


¢ 





* The leading idea of all this is, thas certain ceremomes and fe 
erikers are of isechftable eficacy. 
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Ereenia, who fleps in juft at the right time, The father and 
daughter are then taken and lodged on the wonderful mount 
Meru. Here Ladu:lad meets his dead wife, Yedillian, and 
all four live very happily. 

“ Three hepry beings are there here, 

The fire, the maid, the Glendeveer, 

A fourth approaches’ (namely, Y edillian.) 


Dead Arvalan has now the luck to find a living witch, 
called Lorriniute, more wickedand more terrible, as it feems, 
than his father, nopwith! sanding his tremendous epithet of 
almighty. Wer wfluence is defcribed in the moft extrava- 
gantterms. Among other things, 


‘* Death thudder’d her unholy tread to hear, 
And, from the dry and mouldering bones, did fear, 
Force « cold frveat, when Lutrinite was near t 1’ 
Vol. Lp. 123. 


Art thou not tired, reader, with all this detail ? If thou ant 
not, we are; and thall therefore take the libesnty to cut it 
fhort. In few words then: Kelama at length confurmates 
his great Sacrifice. He conquc:s heiwer, and drives the 
gods into | auhhment; he conquers heil, oi puts the devil 
into a cold (weat too; and at lalt is feized the Amreeta cup, 
to make himfelf immortal, He drinks, but u difsgrees with 
his bo els; andby a little interference of the fupreme go's 
(for there are three higher than all he had con )s 
turned imo ated het devil, and left to { pport the throne of 
Yamen (the Indian Pluto) in everlafling tormems. The 
maid now becomes immortal, and marries Ercenia, with whom 
the had long been in love, and all ends with great felicity, 

Was ever extravagance equal to ai] this? and bow muft 
that un‘erflanding be conflru€@ed, which can deligia to copy. 
invent, or work upon fuch flange and incongruous fAions? 
Yet it is certain that a wonderful power of imagination, and 
force of poetical defcripsion is difplayed in all this macisinery. 
This is like 4 painter who, wih confiderable powers of 

il, thould draw nothing but diflorted figures, fuch be~ 
ings and fuch {cehes as never did, can, nor ought to exilt, 
is, ina word, the eg F-g hisart. Onc of te mof 
ingenious contervances of the tale is the manner in which the 
range Curles of Kehama, in feveral inflances, epable the 
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victim of them to baffle his chief defigns*. » In fome of thefe 


events, the reader feels a flrange kind of furprife, which, 
were it connected with any thing poflible; might almoft be 
called fatisfaftion. But it refers rather to the ingenuity of 
the poet than to the fituations of his agents. For the adorers 
of novelty here indeed is novelty enough ; but their devotion 
tothat power muft be very bind, if they prefer its marvels 
to the Vieates of good fenfe. Much more are we obliget to 
the poet or the pater who gives us human forms with hu- 
man attions, paffions, and fituations, than to him who la- 
bours chiefly to make us flare, and embodies the dreams of 
madnels or abfurdity, only to furprife‘us with the ftrange 
owers of his art. : 

We have been led unavoidably to point out many of the 
faults of this extraordinary compolition ; we fhall, with more 
pleafure, cite fome of its beauties. The following is truly a 
human piéture, and defcribes Kailyal fleeping in a eave, un- 
der great anxiety of mind. 


‘** Be of good heart, and let thy fleep be fweet, 
Ladurlad faid,—Alas! that cannot be 
‘To one whole days are days of mifery. 
How often did fhe ftretch her hands to greet, 
Ereenia, refcued in the dreams of night ! 
How oft amid the vifion of delight, 
Fear in her heart all is not as it feems ; 
Then from unfettled flumber ftart, and hear 
The Winds that moan above, the Waves below ! 
Thou haft been call’d, O Sleep! the friend of Woe, 
But ’tis the happy who have call’d thee fo.”* Vol. IL. 
Pp. 40. 


The imaginary garden in the city of Ba/y, beneath the 
ocean, belongs folely to the region of fancy, but it is inge- 
nioufly and beautitully fancied. ; 


** It wasa garden {till beyond all price, 
Even yet it was a place of Paradife ; 
For where the mighty Ocean could not fpare, 
There had he, with his own creation, 
Sought to repair his work of devaftation. 
And here were coral bowers, 
And grots of madrepores, 
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*® We with the author had made his printer give his Gigck 
motto intelligibly.”” We know what it thould 5 it 1s mife- 
rably confufed, , ge 
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And bauks"6f fpunge, as foft'and fair to eye 
As e’er was moffy bed | ny 
Whereon the Wood Nyniphs lie [lay ] 
Theirlanguid limbs in fammer’s faltry hours. 
Here, ‘too, were living flowers ~ 
Which, like a bud compacted, 
Their purple cups ‘contracted, 
And now in open bloffom fpread, 
Streteh’d hike green anthers many a feeking head. 
Andsdrborets of jointed &éné were there, 
And plants of fibres fine, as filkworm’s thread ; 
Yea, beavtifulas Mérmaid’s golden hair 
. Upon the waves difpresit + 
Others that, like the broad banana growing, 
Rais’d their long wrinkled leaves of purple hue, 
Like ftreamers wide out.flowing. 
And whatfoe’er the depths of Ocean hide 
From human eyes, Ladurlad:there efpied, 
Trees of the deep, and fhrubs and fruits and flowers, 
As far as ours, | 
Wherewith the Sea-Nymphs love their locks to braid, 
When to their father's hall, atfettival | 
Repairing, they, in emulous array, 
Their charms difplay, : 
P To grace the banquet, and the folemn day.”’ Vol. IT. p. 
48. 


_ The entrance of Kehama into Padalon, or Hell, may ferve 
to fhow with.what {kill this fingular poet can fometimes paint 
even the moft extravagant fi€tions. 


~‘ 


“« So fpake the King of Padalon, when, lo! 

The voice of lamentation ceas’d in Hell, 

And fudden filence all around them fell, 

' Silence more wild * and. terrible 

Than all the infernal diffonance before. 
Through that*portentous ftillnefs, far away, 
Unwonted founds were heard, advancing on 
And deepening on their way; 
-’ For now the inexorable hour 

Was come, and, in the fullnefs of his power, 
Now that the dreadful rites had all been done, 
Kebama from the Swerga haftened down, 

To feize upon the throne of Padalon. 
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~* What, in the name of common fenfe, is wild flence? Rev. 
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*¢ He came in all his might and majefty, 
With all his terrors clad, and all his pride ; 
And, by the attribute of Deity, 
Which he had won from Heaven, felf-multiplied, 
The dreadful One appear’d on every fide. 
In the fame indivifible point of time, 
At the eight Gates he ftood at once, and beat 
The Warden-Gols of Hell beneath his feet ; 
Then, in his brazen Cars of triumph, ftraighe, 
At the fame moment, drove through every gate. 
By Aullays, hugeft of created kind, 
Fierceft, and flecter than the view]<fs wind, 
His Cars were drawn, ten yokes of ten a>:ealt,— 
What lefs fufficed for fach almighty weight? 
Eight bridges from the fiery flood arofe 
Grow ng before his way ; and on he goes, 
And drives the thund-ring Chariot-wheels along, 
At once o’er all the roads of Padalon.’’ Vol. II. p. 136. 


We paufe from our fingular tafk, to confider what would 
be the confequence if this extraordinary poem, which, by its 
mixture of wild beauties, has fafcinated f( me minds, could be 
received with general applaufe *? Nothing lefs tae che toial 
extinction of public tafle. Extravagance for ‘ever fubfi- 
tuted for nature, and a fickly and infaiate appetiie tor wild 
fi€tion prevailing in every reader. No fmaller confiderations 
could have induced us to dwell fo long upon this production. 
We have'no enmity to Mr. Southey, far otherwife ; we fin- 
cerely admire his genius: and if, like his E:eenia, it could 
be married to the mortal maid common fenfe, the union 
would be the happieft that could be tmagined. He courts 
that amiable nymph fometimes in profe; and then, in our 
opinion, he rifes above himfelf. is efurts are ufeful, and 
his information important tothe public. That he will hear- 
tily defpife, in the plenitude of his felf-poffeffion, both us 
and our admonitions, we are full prepared to learn; but 
that he can have more fincere friend and well-wilhers than 
we are, notwithflanding any offence we may have thought 
ourfelves obliged to give to his vanity, we pofitively and 
ftrongly deny. Hopelefs, however, of him, we have only 
to warn others not to be feduced by his dangerous example. 





* They who with to ftudy the Hindoo mythology may per. 
haps do it with more pleafure in this book than any ies yer 
they who feek to elicit good from fuch extravagance, will fee, 
with our friend Mr. Maurice, the traditional dottrine of a Tsi- 
nity inthe fuperior heaven of the Indian teachers, 
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Ant. VIII. The Hiftery of the Wortbies of England: endea- 
voured by Thomas Fuller, D.D.  Firft printed in 1662. 
A new Edition, with a few explanatory Notes, by John Nichels, 
F.A.S. Lond. Edinb. and Perth. In two Vols. Royal 
4to. 612 and 618 pp. 51. 5s. Rivingtons. i81)}. 


HE book, of which a new edition is now given to the 
public by their old and valuable fervant, Mr. Jobn 
Nichols, has ever been of high eftimation, and of late years 
fo remarkably {carce, as feldom to be obtained but at a molt 
enormous price. This being the cafe, it may be an induce- 
ment with many to purchafe this new and improved edi- 
tion, if we offer a concife account of what is here to be 
found. 

The counties of England and Wales are defcribed in al- 
eee order, their native commodities, manufaélures, 

uildings, proverbs, cufloms, but, above all, the illuf. 
trious charatters which have feverally adorned them. Thefe 
kaft conftitute the principal feature of the book, and have 
given it both its name at | popularity. As far, therefore, as 
it goes, it muft be highly acceptable and ufeful to all readers 
of Englith biography. That a continuation of it to the pre- 
fent period would be very highly defirable, there can be no 
doubt, but the undertaking would be one of extraordinary 
labour as well as of expence. Some idea may. be formed ot 
the value and importance of {uch a work, by the additions 
which the prefent editor has been enabled ta make tothe 
county of Kent, by the afliflance of Sir Egerton Bridges, 
from which we {hall fubjoin an extract. 


“¢ The county of Kent has been remarked for its provinciality ; 
that is, for its local attachments, and prejudices. This pro« 
bably arifes from its peninfularity ; it being principally bounded 
by the fea, or a great river. It runs up to on at a point; 
rm ” a which it abuts belides are parts of Surrey and Suffex to 
the South. 

“* It was obferved by Lambarde, that the gentry are not { 
ancient as in more remote counties. But 1 doubt Hi this obfer. 
vation be any longer juft, unlefs perhaps io Chefhire : the per. 
manence of its families is out of all comparifon beyond that of any 
of the other counti¢s furrounding London, as Surrey, Ham 
fhire, Berkfhire, Bucks, He ire, or Effex. New fettlers 
therefore are not attracted to Keut ; or, if they are, are generally 
anxious to re-tranfplant themfelves, This is not faid in com. 
mendation of the county ; but’ to its difpraife. The families, 
which have worked themfelves into local confequence, have done 
it, with one ota camegienne by few fteps, They have 
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arifen either from an ancient male Jine; or from an accumulation 
of the reprefentation and fortune of feveral fmall houfes. Stilt 
feveral of the houfes, as Bridges of Goodneftone, Robinfon 
ef Horton, Brydges of Wootton, Papillon of Acrife, Taylor of 
Bifrons, Maon*, Sawbridge, Geary, Hawley, Plomptre of 
Fredville, are not indigenous. But, as there have been neither 
trade nor manufactures in the province, no inundation of new 
wealth has fprung within themfelves to difturb the old eftablifh. 
ments, Whether there be fomething depreffive of exertion in 
this ftate of fociety, or from whatever enile it may have'arifen t, 
the county has of late years rarely produced genius, or even great 
talents. The late Mrs. Elizabeth Carter paffed the greater part 
of every year of a very long life, verging on ninety, among 
neighbours who mult have been infenfible of her acquirements and 
unemulous of her fame. Her contemporary Mrs. Montagu, 
whofe brilliant genius can only be unfelt by difgraceful dulinefs or 
infatuated envy, {pent a confiderable portion ot her childhood and 
éarly youth not. twenty miles from her; and the intimacy be. 
tween them, which commenced fo early, was only terminated by 
Mrs. Montagu’s death at the age of eighty. But they feem 
neither of them to have found their intellectual intimates in this 
province. 

** In other counties it generally happens, that two or three 
overgrown houfes of vaft wealth hold the fway. Here wealth is 
more diftributed ; and there is more general polith of manners 
and luxury of living, But there is evil, as well as good, in 
this: a great houfe is often a rallying point; a fort of minor 
dourt, where thofe of good education but fmaller fortunes may 
meét without the neceflity of rivalry. There is a fort of inde- 
pendence, which, being incompatible with the fortunes of the 
majority, only tends to drive them into unfocial folitude, or 
ruinous expence. 
 « Tt were to be wifhed that fuch inftitutions as a great cathe. 
dral, richly endowed, could be brought back nearer to the pur- 
pofes for which they were founded ; and from which they have 
departed by fuch flow degrees, in the courfe of centuries, that 
they would now think it a hardfhip not to be endured. For 
furely they were meant as a ftandard round which the difperfed 
parechial clergy were to gather, and to draw light and hof- 
pitality. A library amply fupplied, a liberal and cheerful table, 
and literary converfation intermixed with the knowledge and 
manners of the world, would cheer the heart, inform the under-. 





«« * Sprung from Soffolk ; and contraétors for clothing the 
army under Sir Robert Walpole.’’ 

«* + On the coaft alone a confiderable houfe, with the induftry 
of the country from whence it fprung, the Dutch houfe of Feétor 
at Dover, has rifen into mercantile eminence and vaft wealth.’’ 
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ftanding, and break the monotonous life, of the remote parifh 
priett. Books and cultivated: converfation are a food without 
which the mind inv a polithed ftate of fociety cannot exif. 

«© The late amiable Bifhop Horne was Dean of this metropoli- 
tical church of his own county. He would willingly have drawn 
literary circles around him ; but they were not the fathion of this 
place ; and with his charatterittic cers and duttility he fub-. 
mitted to the exifting habits. At the fame time the amiable fon 
of the once illuftrious Bifhop of Cloyne, to whom Pope has 
attributed ‘ every virtue under heaven,’ by a love of exuberant 
talking, which tired even his moft willing hearers, added to the 
ill inclination to abftra€t or remote difcuffions. But as.merit 
will fometimes, though rarely, work its way with little 
collateral aid, the prefent Dean (Dr. Gerrard Andrewes) 
feems well qualified to anfwer the moft fanguine purpofes of 
the office. 

‘© In the fchool here, of Royal foundation, was educated one, 
who for many years of the prefent reign fat on the woolfack with 
uncommon dignity and power.. Thurlow, more remarkable as a 
boy for his whimfical fagacity, and dire¢tnefs and manlinefs of 
underftanding, than for his application. or acquirements, was, 
as is reported, brought hither out of Suffolk, for the purpofe of 
annoying and thwarting the Head Mafter, who had offended one 
of the Prebendaries. Here afterwards prefided one of the moft» 
elegant and correct claffical fcholars of his day, the Rev, Ofmund- 
Beauvoir, afterwards D.D. a man of real genius, who educated 
many men of eminence, among the firft of whom mutt be recorded: 
the prefent learned Lady Margaret’s Profeffor of Divinity at Cam. 
bridge ; and to whom the prefent writer owes all that he knows or 
ever has known of the learned languages, In tafte, in precifion, in” 


facility, he has never fince feen his equal. And for Englifh. 


poetry, had he cultivated it, he had a moft pure and beautiful, 
talent ; as a few exifting fpecimens clearly evince. In his latter 
years a moft extraordinary fortune befell him by the accepted 

offer of an heirefs of large property, young enough tobe hia: 
daughter. He died in 1789. The change perhaps came too late ; 

and too much accuftomed to the habits of nearly forty years, he 

feemed lefs to enjoy his fplendid days than thofe of an humbler 

eftablifhment. But the marriage has finally proved a noble.ens 

dowment to his eldeft daughter by a former marriage, which has 

enabled her to enrich one of the long-eftablifhed, and highly re. 

fpectable families of the county.’’ Vol. 1. p. 531. 


After the above introduction, Sir Egerton B. proceeds to 
give a catalogue of the eminent ‘prelates, ftatefmen, foldiers, , 
phyficians, writers, and other, memorable perfonages who have 
done honour to the county of Kent fince the time of Fyller, 
fubjoining very ufeful intimations where more extended ac- 
counts 
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counts of each may be found. We fhall add the conclufion 
of this communication. 7 


‘¢ From divifton of property, the eftates do not run fo Jarge in 
this county as many a ; though from the aftonifhing rife in 
the value of land within ten or fifteen years, fome are become 
very confiderable. Among the beft are Lord Darnley’s (partly 
by late purchafes), Lord Guilford’s (formerly the Furnefes), 
Lord Sondes’s, Finch Hatton’s, Sir Horace Mann’s (now fome- 
what leflened) But in the middle of the laft century Sir Edward 
Hales’s, Sir Edward Dering’s, &c. The Scotts were long 
declining hefor: they fold Scott’s Hall*. Sir John Honywood’s 
was greatly augmented above thirty years ago, but is again lef- 
fened. There was an old faying among the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Afhford, which has turned out true : 


«© © Somerfield + 
Shall quickly yield : 
Scott’s Hall ¢ 
Shall have a fall: . 
Merfham Hatch 
Shall win the match.’ 


«| Merfham Hatch has in truth won the match. Its ancient 
q@wners ftill refide there. Sir Edward Knatchbull, its prefent 
pofieffor, has fought four fevere conteits for the county, in 1790," 
1796, 1803, 1806, and lof itonly in 1802. In 1807 he was 
returned with William Honywood without eppofition. 

«* The Derings are fuppofed to be among the oldeft of thofe 
which may be called the indigenous families. One branch of the 
Derings, John Thurlow Dering, Efq. is now feated at Crow 
Hall in Norfolk ; he itill poffeifes a fragment of the Kentifh pro. 

ety at Charing near Surrenden. His grandfather was. Dean of 

spon ; and was author of a Latin poem on that place. 

“« The laft of the Palmers (Barts.) of Wingham College is 


yecorded by Pope : : 
‘* ¢ To Palmer’s bed no attrefs comes amifs, 
He weds the whole Perfae Dramatis,’ 


His lat wife re. married Mr. Hey, and was mother of the Rev. 
Thomas Hey, D. D. to whom Wingham College at length came 
by devife ; and whofe widow now relides in it. 





* © See the Ballad on their anceflor in Peck’s ‘* Defiderata 
Curiofa,’’ and in the * World.” 3 
** + ¥nSellinge, the feat of the Gomeldons,”’ 
*# 2 In Braboarne or Smecth,”’ 


« Sp 
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«¢ Sie Henry Oxenden has a geod property at Wingham and ia 
that neighbourhood. His Elizabethan manfien at Deane ig 
Wingham {till remains ; but he sefides at Broome in Barham, 
formerly the Dixwells’. 

“« Eaft.-Kent, particularly the neighbourhood of Barham 
Down, is moft thickly inhabited by gentry, who elbow one 
another. But the Ifle of Thanet does not now contain a fingle 
country gentleman’s manfion, in its ufual ftri& fenfe. ‘There the 
refidents ate principally rich farmers. The Wingham divifion is 
full of feats: the Elham divifion contains but three or four; as 
Sir John Honywood, Mr. Brockman, Mr. Deedes, and Captain 
Honyweod, M. P. for the County. ; 

«« We have few old nobility amongft us: the Sackvilles are 
the moft illuftrious ; the Norths are late comers into this county 3 
the Finches are of the time of James I. as are the Ropers. The 
Nevilles have no longer a refidence in the county. 

‘© Ramfgate Harbour, of which Smeaton has given an account, 
deferves commemoration, as a magnificent and an ufeful national 
work: and the immenfe military works at Dover, where many 
think much money has been wafted by the engineers ; and the 
Military Canal from Shorncliff, cutting off the flat marfhland 
from the foot of the hills to the North, muft not be forgotten. 
Of canals for inland navigation more than one, pasticularly that 
from Canterbury to St. Nicholas Bay, is in agitation, but in too 
iacigicet a ftate to be particularized. If completed, i¢ will 
much improve the trade of Canterbury. - 

‘© The agriculture of the county has been well defcribed: by 
Mr. Boys of Bethhanger, near Deal, who has fhewn to what a 
produttive ftate the light lands of his awa neighbourhood: may be 
brought by the theep-fyftem. Many parts of Kent are now fo 
beautifully tilled, that the appear like a garden. The farmers 
make great incomes ; but they are alfo very luxurious, efpeciall 
the youuger clafs of them; fo order appear to live in’ fo toch 

nty. 

“¢ In fhort, in point of agriculture, lation, polith of mans 
ners, refinement * living, and os lh may add the beauties 
of natural fcenery, Kent is among the foremoft of the kingdom. 
Ic has its faults; but ftill natives muft ever love, and ftrangers 
ever admire it, 2? i 

‘© A beautiful defcription of the face of the country from 
London to the Sea-coaf, 
ham-downs, may be found in one or two of the letters of Gray 
the poct, about 1766 and 1767, when he vifited the late Rev, 
Ww Robinfon, then re at Denton Gout.” B. 534. 


The editor has himfelf much improved this edition by 
numerous and ufeful notes, has fupplied and correfted fe- 
veral dates which in the firft edition had been lett blank, 


He has alfo added a general index, the importance of which 
y | 


— 


efpecially the neighbourhood of Bar- 
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‘RR Barwick on the Government of the Church. 


in a work of this nature, can only be appreetated by thofe 
who have repeated occafion to confult works of reference. 
An excellent head of the venerable author is prefixed, ahd 
an interefting memoir of his life is followed by an ‘analyfis 
and vindication of this particular work. gmp 

It can hardly be neceffary to add, that Mr. Nichols is 
entitled to our waimeéft thanks for the diligence, judgment, 
and ability which he has demonftrated in this, not the leait, 
meritorious of his literary labours, 





Arr. IX. A Treatife on the Gevernment of the Church, in 
which the Divine Right of rbsepay ts maintained, and the 
Doéirine of the Supremacy of the Bifhop of Rome proved to be 
contrary to the Scriptures, and Writings of the Fathers of 
the firft Toree Hundred Years afier Cerift. In-which alfa 
Several important Points are explained and illuftrated, viz. 
the Unity of the Catholic Church, Sin Sh. ey Nature and 
V indication of the Eftablifoment and taturgy of the united 
Church of England and Ireland;*$c. With sccafional Re- 
marks on feveral Popifs Books, lately publifbed. « Compiled 
from the maft celebrated Proteftant Divines, By Edward 

\ Barwick, of Trinity College, Dublin.” 12mae" 199 pp. 
4s. W. Watfon, Capel-Street, Dublin; ‘Rivingtons 


o 


* and Hatchard, London. 181 f. 


ae > 
ee 


IF the walue of a book were to be eftimated from the preva- 
* lent want of that particular kind.of inftru€tionswhich it 
conveys, there could hardly be a price too high for this, {mall 
and.infignificant ds i may appear; and were there-only one 
copy of it in the world, that copy would be: cheaply pur= 
chaled at almoft any fum: that ‘could be given, for the fake of 
mulkiplying it, and fending it forth into general circulation 
Yet, with the characteriftic modefty of merit, the athor has 
fent it into the world with thé name'6f'a Dublin publither only, 
m the title-page. We have added, at aventure, thofe of Mefirs= 
Rivington and Hatchard; becaufe through the former it came. 
to our hands; and becaufe both houles, if they are not ‘already 
furnifhed with copies, fhould immediately fend over for a 
large fupply. . sit 

_ One very peel fault ef the prefent age, and misfor-: 
tune too, as faults molt commonly are, is a general indiffer- 


ence refpe@ing facred things... We,do not hereby mean to. 
. point 





\ 
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point at infidelity, of which there is probably much lefs than 
there was fome years ago, but at that fort of indolent, impe:- 
fe& Chriftianity, which, fuppofing a certain degree of doctti- 
nal faith, in the fundamentals of religion, confiders every 
thing elfe as totally unimportant. Hence it is, that out of 
ten thoufand perkeckt not ten, perhaps not even one, wel 
know the true definition of a church, the nature of ecclefi- 
aftical authority, as perfectly diftinét from civil power, tte 
grounds for one form of church.government in preference 
to any other, nor in fhort any of thofe things, which, though 
not faith, were feuled almoft as early as the faith itfelf. Hence 
an immenfe advantage to fectaries of all kinds, in feducing 
the multitude from their own paftors ; and an encouragement 
to all who are feized with the rage of founding a fect, mauy 
of whom would probably defift trom their undertaking, if 
they knew ‘and felt how they were finning againi{t the 
pofitive injunctions of Chrift and his Apoftles, by mult- 
plying divifions, and mutilating the myftical body of the Re- 
deemer: and though it may be very true, that belief in. the 
fundamentals of Chriftianity, with a devout and fincere de- 
fire to fulfil the great commarids of Chritt, is fufficient to take 
aman to heavén; yet who would run the rifk of being turned 
afide in fuch a journey, for want of making himfelf duly ac- 
quainted with the dangers or the fnares, which may be pre- 
pared for him in the way, and of making fome reafonable 
provifion 7 pig them? If such fupinenefs would not be 
thought wife in a worldly journey, why fhould it in the hea- 
venly ? | 

tis the feéts that chiefly turn afide the fincere and well- 
intentioned Chriftian ; or the worft of feéts, the Church of 
yan ck who is always lying in wait for as many as fhe can 

evour. 





** Whom the grim wolf, with privy paw, 
Daily devours apace, and nothing fuid.”’ 


Againft all fuch dangers the traét at prefent before us offers 
a moft powerful prefervative; the fafeguard of the foundett 
reafon, and the higheft ecclefiaftical authority. It is indeed 
one of the moft able digefts that we have ever perufed: a 
digeft of all that ever was well written on the fubje& of 


church-government, and the other topics enumerated in the — 


title-page; and compiled, profeffedly, almoft in the very 
words of the original writers. The author fays, | 


“* The following treatife, the reader will perceive, is almoft 
entirely compiled from the writings of our celebrated divines. 
This method ef compilation I preferred, not only on account of 

the 
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the fuecefs which appears to have atterded fome late compilations 
of a fimilar nature, particularly Bifhop Hentin ’s Call to 
Englifo Protefants*; but, to ufe the words of Dr. Wake, ‘1 
hope that quotations from departed writers, of great and deferved 
fame, would find a more general and unprejudiced acceptance with 
all forts of men, than afy thing that could be written by any one 
now living, who, if efteemed by fome, is yet in danger of being 
defpifed by more.’’’ Preface, p. 3. 


This is excellent fenfe, which is a quality in which this 
author never fails. In our indulgence to the prejudices of 
thofe, who fancy that divines are biaffed by intereft in writ- 
ing on fuch fubje&ls, we rather rejoice that Mr. Barwick an- 
nounces himfelt as alayman. But let us once more hear his 
own words. After flating the heinous nature of the fin of 
— a point but little underftood at prefent, he thus pro- 
ceeds, 


*« Cuftom indeed, the loofe writing of fome of the clergy, 
and the general filence of the body upon the conftitution of the 
chriftian church, have fo far reconciled us to the divifions that 
have taken place among chriftians, that they are no longer feen in 
the light in which they were feen in the primitive days of the 
church; whilft charity, forbidding us to fpeak harfhly of the fpi- 
ritual condition of our brethren, has in a manner tended to efface 
the fin of fchifm from our minds.—In the Liturgy of the church 
we pray againit /chifm. If by their writing or conde, the clerg 
at the fame time give encouragement to it; will they not, in 
doing, be thought to be a€ting in contradiction to the profeflion 
which they have made? But this, it is to be feared, is the cafe 
with all thofe, who inftead of potetiag ont to the laity the danger 
attendant upon their officioufly meddling with the minifterial 
office, and the duty of fubmitting to thofe teachers, who by at. 
thority are fet over them, by their loofe writing or irregular prac. 
tice lead them to the very Oppofite conclufions And what rea- 
fonable hope can be entertained, that the unity of the church will 
be in any degree preferved, whilft thofe whofe office it is to pre- 
ferve it, Become the inftraments of its diffolution ? 

‘© When therefore, fuch loofé opinions as thefe prevail, entirely 
deftructive of the unity of the chriftian church, when every one 
muft perceive the — defe&tion from the communion and 
authority of this church, filence on the part of its friends, whe. 
ther clergy or laity, becomes criminal, and a cold neutrality is 
inexcufable. To ufe the words (with the alteration of a fingle 
phrafe) of Archdeacon Daubeny : When I fee fo many apparently 
idle and unconcerned, whilit the enemy is digging under- 
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mining the very ground on which they ftand; and at the feme 
time confider, that they who help not to fupport the church when 
fhe is in diftrefs, do in reality contribete to pull her down; in 
writing, as an honeft /ay.member of that church ought to write 
on her fubje&, I feel that fatisfa€tion which muft ever accompiny 
a confcientious difcharge of duty.” Pref. p.2. — 


Of a work fo very important as this is, we will not content 
ousfelves with giving a flight abflra&, but fhall infert, ver. 
batim, the whole table of contents. 


«* Introduftion.—Chap. I. Of the nature and conftitution of 
the catholic church.—Notes of the catholic church.—Effentials 
of faith, worfbip, and difcipline. II. The three ditin® orders of 
bithops, priefts, and deacons, proved from the feripture. IIT. 
The three diftin& orders of bifhops, priefts, and deacons, proved 
from the fathers of the firit 900 years after Chrift. IV. Of or 
dination in general.—Neceflity of it.—Always appropriated to 
the bithop’s office. —Succefiion of bifhops from the apofties, unin- 
terrapted.—This fucceflion through the church of Rome, vindi- 
gated. —Objeétion, that we unchurch the prefbyterians, anfwered. 
—Epifcopacy not a relick of popery.—Teitimony of foréign pro- 
teftants for it,-—Bifhops in the primitive times, fuperior to pattors 
of congregations. V.. Of the nature and fin of fchifin.—What 
that communion is, which is effential to a. particular’ diocefan 
church.—Sinful terms of communion only juttify feparation.— 
The terms of lay-communion with the church, alone defended in 
this treatife. VI. The church of Ireland a true and found mem. 
ber of the catholic church ;-—1. as to Faith.—Obj. that the clergy 
do not preach the gofpel, anfwered.—2. as to Worbip ;— Defence 
of a fet torm of prayer, and of our Liturgy in particular.—3. as to 
Difcipline.—Obj. that the clergy are not elected by the people, 
anfwered.—Obj. that the clergy lead immoral lives, anfwered.— 
Obj. concerning excommunication, anfwered.—Exhortation to 
the members of the church by Bifhop Beveridge. VII. Appen- 
dix.—How far the church’s power extends in decreeing rites and 
ceremonies. — The charch, as efablifoed by law, vindicated. 
Extent of the civil power in church affairs. 7 

*€ Second Part.--Chap. VEIT. Of the unity of the catholic 
church.—All bifhops originally of equal authority.-Bithop of 
Rome poff-ffes no authority by divine right over other bifhops. 
1X. The fupremacy of the Bishop of Rome confuted. from the 
feriptures, X. The fupremacy of the Bifhop of Rome confuted 
from the fathers of the fir three centuries after Chrift.—Igna- 
tius. — Clemens.— Apoitolic canons. Vitor and the Afian 
churches. —IrenzussTertullian.—Cy prian.—E ife of 
the Bithop of Rome’s uforpation over the rights of other bithops. 
—African churches.—Objeétions from Augultin, Optatus, and 
Jesom, anfwered, XI, Brief defence of che reformation plies 
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church of England and Ireland.—lIn ancient writers, the catholie 
church taken in two fenfes: the gexera/ one, in which it was pat 
tor all faithful churches united into one body, under Chrift ; and 
the particular, when it was ufed for a particular church._—The 
Roman church, in ancient times, was confidered only as a parti. 
cular church,—Separation from the communion of the Bithop of 
Rome, juitified from ancient examples.—Account of the Greek 
church.—Obj. from St. Auftin, anfwered.—Our charge of idola- 
try againit the church of Rome, juftified.—-Objections concerning 
infallibility, anfwered.—Fallacy ufed by Romifh writers, that 
the church in communion with Rome, was the catholic church 
Neceflity of fucceffion of doétrine, as well as fucceffion of bifhops. 
—Council of Trent not general.—Foreign appeals unknown in 
aneient times. —Our church juftifiable in charging feétaries with 
difobedience to her; notwithftanding fhe ive tins to examine 
her doctrines by fcripture.—True method of preventing fchifms. 
—Intallible judges and general councils cannot prevent ichifms.— 
Romith fchifms and diffenfions.— Apology for the difputes among 
the divines of our church.— Ambiguity of the Trent decrees.— 
Uncertainty of the Romith faith—Church of England offers al} 
fatisfa&tion to mankind that it follows the true fenfe of {cripture, 
—Certainty and fafety of the communion of our church, and ma- 
nifeft hazard of falvation in the Romifh church.—1. As to the 
pofitive articles of our faith.—Novelty of the Trent creed.—2, 
As to infallibility.—Pope’s fupremacy.—Prayers to faints.— 
Images.—Pravers in an unknown tongue.—Tranfubftantiation.— 
Halt communion.— Purgatory, &c.—Conclufion. Romanitts dif. 
guife their religion in proteftant countries, and why.—Account of 
the eflay for catholic communion, proteftant apology, &c.—Ab- 
furdity of the Romanifts proving the infallibility of the church of 
Rome, until they prove that its doctrine and difcipline are agree- 
able to fcripture and antiquity.—Charch of Rome receives the 
interpretation of fcripture, not from the fathers, but from the 
prefent Roman catholic church.—Pope’s infallibility and tempora} 
dominion, doctrines of the prefent Roman church.—Impraéticabi- 
lity of an union between the church of England and Rome, until 
the Bifhop of Rome’s authority be abolifhed.”’ 


Of all the fubjeéts here enumerated, it is but juftice to fay, 
that they are treated in the cleareft and moft matterly. way ; 
and, though the words of other authors are every where in- 
terwoven, this 1s done with fo much {kill, that no judicious 
reader can ever be offended at 1. It would make no bad 
le€tute on the me = Divines, merely to read over, with 
proper comments, the names of thofe aathors, whofe works 


are here quoted inthe margin. Potter, Wake, Stillingflect, 
Sherlock, Bennet, Bingham, Hickes, Brett, &c. &c. befides 
the modern writers of eminence on thefe fiubjefis: Daubeny, 
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Bifhop Skinner, Le Mefurier, &c. Ina word, this is a 
book which we fhould earneftly with to fee in every Protefs 
tant family throughout England and Ireland. If there can 
be ahuman remedy for the religious evils which we feel of 
fear, here it is to be found. As a fhort fpecimen of the exe- 
cution of the work, we fhall give the third feétion of chap. I. 
in which the author defines the Catholic Church. 


«* III. The catholic church is she one aniverfal fociety of all. 
chriftian people, diftributed into particular churches.; under lawful 
governors and pafters), HOLDING COMMUNION WITH RACH 
oTHer. What thefe /aw/fal governors and paftors are, I fhall 
fully explain hereafter. By particular churches holding commu. 
nion with each other, I mean, owning eacli other as parts of the 
fame body, and admitting cach others membets, as occafion ferves, 
into a€tual communion with them in all their religious offices, 
The communion which particular churches are ae to, as they 
are fimilar parts and diftributions of the catholic church, is, that 
they fheuld not divide into feparate churches, fo as to exclude 
each others members from communicating in each others worfhip, 
whenever they have occafion to travel from one church to another. 
For fo long as there is no rupture between diftant churches, no 
declared difowning of each other, no exprefs refufal of any a&t of 
communion to each others members, they may be truly faid to 
maintain all wecefary communion with each other, 

‘© The catholic church is ove by the communion of ad/ its parts, 
and therefore they who break communion with any one part, muft 
neceflarily difunite themielves from the qwéc/e. For when two 
churches feparate from one another, it muft be either becaufe the 
one requires fuch terms of communion as are not catholic, or be. 
caufe the other refufes fuch as are. Now that church which ree 
quires fxful or uncatholic terms of communion, does hereby ex. 
clude, not only one, but all parts of the catholic church, from its 
communion (becaufe they are all equally obliged not to communi. 
cate with any church on finful terms of communion); but, in do. 
ing fo, feparates itfelf from the communion of the catholi¢ church. 
And fo on the other hand, that church which refufes communion 
in any other church upon /aw/ful and catholic terms, does hereby 
feparate itfelf from the communion of all parts of the catholic 
church, All thofe particular churches theretore, into which the 
catholic church is diftributed, muft be in communion with each 
other, otherwife they are fo far from being diftributions of the 
a church, that they are only fo many fchifms and divifiéns 

rom it, 

‘© But it muft be obferved, that in a divided ftate of the church, 
there may be different communions,,asid yet both remain parts of 
the catholic church, as in the excOtmmunications of old, about 
keeping Eafter; aud in cafe of a precipitate fentence, when one 
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bifhop takes upon him to excommunicate others, for little or no 
caufe, and againit the advice of his brethren,’’ P. 11, 


That we do not extract more, from fo very excellenta 
book, is only becaufe the whole is fo conne&ed in argument, 
that it is dificult to detach parts without great injury to them. 

We hope, however, to lee this work repeated. in editions 
beyond number; one at leaft of which will give it to us in 
a more dignified fize and form, with a type more accommo. 
dated to eyes that nay be impaired either by weaknefs or age. 
For our own parts, had both thofe obftacles ood in our 
way, which happily they do not, we muft have read on, 
through every kind of inconvenience, till we had concluded 
a work (to our teclings) of fuch mtereft. May it profper! 





— _~ 


ArT. X. The Projector ; a Periodical Paper, eriginaily pub- 
lifbed in Monthly Numbers, from January, 1802, to Novem- 
ber 1809. Revifed and Corretied by the Author. 8vo, 
3 vols. I]. 7s. Payne, &c. &c. 1811. 


Fok many a year did we fee Tue Projector, in the 

pages of our worthy friend Sytvanus URBAN, yet 
not once were we induced, by curiofity, or any other mo- 
tive, to read a fingle paper; which will not perhaps be 
thought extraordinary by thofe who recolleét, with whata 
glutof reading Reviewers are always fupplied. . Nor does 
this total neglect imply the flighteft reflection on the ment 
of the papers. Had we read one, we fhould probably have 
read move ; and had we read three or four we fhould pro- 
bably have been defirous to do what we have now done, that 
‘is, to perufe the whole; and, if we miftake not, fhould have 
waited with additional impatience for the monthly fheets 
which were to treat us with a new Projector, But had it 
even happened otherwife, we will not contend that our in- 
difference would have been expreflive of our real opinion of 
the papers. We might have been {plenetic, or weary, or 
prejudiced againft anonymous wit, or filty other accidents 
might have turned us afide from a production, which we nes 
ver expetied to be called upon to review. 

Among thele latter caufes, fo far as they are not peculiar 
to Reviewers, fome perhaps may have operated to prevent 
tle PrRosEecTOR inthe GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE from 
obtaining the celebrity it deferves. There is a great reluc- 
tance in the world to ya any thing, or even to be pleafed 
with any thing, ‘unlefs they have good authority for 7 fo: 
unlefs the production has the fan€tion of fome approved au- 
thor’s name, or has been praifed by fome acknowledged cr 


tic. Nor is this caution at all fuperfluous; for how often 
other- 
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otherwife woulda certain clafs of readers be betrayed into 
good humour, without waiting-for the fafhionable cut and 
(lath, which is to authorize them to turn up-their nofes, and 
to cry out, fluff! : ; fi. e759 

We, however, as critics, have official authority to pro- 


" nounce our opinion, without waiting for any extraneous fug- 


geftion ; and, as we do not belong to that clafs of critics who | 
delight in making unfavourable reports, or calculate their 
chief profits from the gratification of malignity, we allow 
ourfelves to fay. without referve, that the papers of the Pro- 


jector are remarkable for nerely and variety ; that they are 


animated by an almoft perpetual vein of quiet humour; and 
that they feem almoft to have brought to perfeétion the.ule 
of the famous oratorical figure called good-humoured irony. 
The only objection indeed, which we have ever heard made to 
the papers is, that they are almoit too uniformly comic, and. 
exhibit not that variety, and frequent contrafto! flyle, which 
ebci fo clearly the iertility and addrefs of former eflayiftss 

or this peculiarity, which does in fome degree belong to 
them, there is, in our opinion, a fufhicient apology to be 
made. The Projeétor being to publith his.papers in a maga- 
zine, the contents of which are ufually mere matters of faét, 
either ancient or modern, or difputes of individuals uport 
a0 of opinion, was of neceffity obliged te be lively, if 

e would hope to fix attention. His office was to relieve the 
drynefs of difcuffion, andto make amends for the dulnefs 
of narrators and defcribers. Contraft was not wanted in the 
papers themfelves, when it was fure to be found in the pages 
before and afterthem ; and we fhould rather admire the ge- 
nius of the author who could always find means to be lively, 
than complain of a talent, which they who cenfure will not 
very eafily imitate. There are, however, exceptions to. the 
remark ; and among our {pecimens of the work we fhall not 
fail to bring forward one of the graver cafl.. It happens in- 
deed that one of .the firft paflages which we have marked,. 
as peculiarly good, is of this clafs. It isthe conclufion of a 
paper (No. 21), in which the author had been making fome 
humourous propofals for embodying the fair fex, in the pre- 
fent war. fe concludes it thus. | 


_ **T have been led into thefe defultory remarks, partly by the 
incident mentioned in the beginning of my paper, but chiefly 
with a view tocontribute my thare of contempt for thofe princi.’ 
ps and practices, that folly and diflipation, which more or lefs 
ave been aiding the prefent diforganized ftateof Europe. Very 
recent experience has demonftrated that we have yet a party, al. 
though fall, and J truft, impotent, who ftill perfitt in circu- 
X2 lating 
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lating epinions fubverfive of the order of fociety, and calculated 
to produce what they have sens: renee in other quarters, 
national flavery and humiltation, individual poverty and mi- 
fery. With fuch men it is impoffible to argue, and it would be 
foliy to temporize. If we did not know how ‘“‘ defperately wick. 
ed’’ the human heart may be, to what could we refer fach con- 
duct, unlefs to lunacy or fatuity ? 

‘¢ With their utmof induftry, however, they have not been 
able to darken the prefent profpect. Indirectly perhaps we are 
indebied to them ; finee they have contributed to quicken the ex- 
ertions and roufe the fpirit of sheit indignant fellow fubjects. And 
fuch, indeed, has been the confequence of the menaces of the ene- 
my and the artifices of his agents, that ia a very fhort time the 
nation will be placed out of the reach of all probable danger.— 
Among others who have contributed to this juft and neceffary 
taufe, ina very coniaderable degree, ave the Clergy. Et is with 
great pleafure I now frequently hear difcourfes trom the pulpit, 
exprefsly adapted to the circumitances of the nation, and pointing 
how the paffing events are to be confidered in a religious view. 
This is highly feafonable. ‘The prefent is not the time when 
public licentiowiefs ought to prevail without refittance. It is 
unpoffible to read, unceacerned, the heterogeneous intelligence 
which fome of our newfpapers afford—a fhort paragraph refpecting 
the danger of the nation, and a lengthened column of infipid 
trafh rekating to a danee, or a rout. . ‘This frivolous fpirit, we 
truft, isnot Englith ; and it is, therefore, peculiarly becoming 
in the teachers of facsed truth, to dire€t the public attention ta 
objets of higher impertance, and to thefe refources in a time of 
dangers, which are beyond all human power or contrivance, 

* The eventful lnitory of the lat ten ycars is an awful leffon to 
ali nations. And now we are again,[ 1803 } and perhaps mose clofe- 
ly thanever, to contend with a nation which has hitherte been a 
fcourge in the hand of God—a nation lent on no melieration of 
the conditiow of fociety among any people—a nation oace dyed in 
the blood ofits king, its nobles and citizens, under the pretext 
of regaining liberty, and now fo bigered to Lavery as to be des 
termined to fpread it and its accompesyiny miferies over the ha- 
bitable globe. ‘This is evidently not the work of man, as man. 
kt is irreconcileable with the loweit wifdom, and would be refifted 
by the fhalloweit underftanding. The enemy are blind agents im 
the hands of a duperintending Psovidence, who aéts for wife, al- 
though tous, rayfterious purpofes. Happy will it be if, by im- 
ploring the Divine aid, and exhibiting a thorongh reformation, 
ve fhould become the highly tavoured people appointed to check 
the career of mad ambition, to reftore peace to the diftraéted na- 
trons of Euroo>, and to bid the fword retusa inte its fheath.— 
When we recoiicét our many paft deliverances, we may humbly 
hope that ote greater than all may yet be in referve ; and if we 
trely and unfeignedly prize the seligiols and civil privileges 
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which for fo many years we have enjoyed, amidft ftorms and tem- 
pelts, we cannot fail at the fame time to cecolleét the terms on 
which they were granted, and the correfpondent duties we owe te 
the * Giver of every good and perfea gift.” ” Vol. I. p. 272. 


Another paper of great merit, and altogether ¢crious, is 
that on fuicide, No, 83, but thefe inflances are certainly 
rare, in-compwifon with the livelier eflays. In turning over 
thefe, for the fake of recolle&ing, if poflible, whore we have 
been moft agreeably and inftructively amufed, we find too 
many clams upon our notice to forma ready decifion. But, 
asa decifion malt be made, we are inclined for {ome reafons 
to preterthe 77th paper, which treats of the leffons of expe- 
ticnce. 


** For fome weeks paft I have had reafon to be alarmed for thefe 
my lucubrations. So great a number of new Preyrcrors have 
Rarted within that time, that, had they proceeded in their va> 
rious plans, it would have probably ‘been out of my power to re- 
tain my fituatton any longer, as Z have no inducements to propofe 
to my readers equal to what they have been pleafed te hold forth 
to their dubfcribers. I have even ceceived fundry letters froin 
my cotrefpondents, defiring to know to which ef the Joint-ftock 
Companies I give the preference. Orhers have been pleafed to 
exprefs a fort of complimontary furprize that they have not yet 
feen my name as committee-man, digector, or chairmanef any of 
the Proje&ts which hold out the profpe& of procuring the necefla- 
ties and luxuries of life for nothing, and being paid for the trou. 
ble of confuming them. Bat my worthy correfpondents have 
furely forgot that, in a very early ftage of my PRogecTorarte, 
I formally difclaimed all connexion with mechanical {chemers ; 
and from the experience of the laf fix weeks, I have certainly 
had no reafen to repent ef a determination which enjoins me, as 
every man ought to be enjoined, to keep within the ftrict limits 
ef my own province. 

“* Yet, notwithRanding all this, I would not have my readers 
to fuppofe that I am Jefs capable of embarking in thefe vaft on- 
dertakimgs than the greater part of the fubfcribers who hive been 
eager enough to put down their names, and wife enétgh to make 
their depohis. Indeed 1am not fo difpofed te depart from the 
dignity ef my predeceffors as for a moment te admit that their 
Cacceflor, however unworthy in other refpects, might’ not have 
made a very good figureas a joint brewer, a joint linen-draper, 
oF a joint wine-merchant. On the contrary, I very much quef- 
tion whether the moft ingenious of the gentlemen who have made 
a diftinguithed figure at the head of thefe Projeéts, be abfolurely 
snore clever fellows than the leaft of my predeceffors; or whether 
as much kill is not neceflary to write sn effay with genuine wit 
2 aod 
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and humour, asto brew porter with genuine malt and hops, 
But, however this may be, it is incumbent upon me to inform my 
correfpondents, that I have not the honour to belong to any of 
the new fchemes of which a lift, amounting to thirty-nine, now 
lies hetore me; wnd that, whatever amufement or benefit I may 
be abie to contribute in my prefent progrefs, I do not conceive 
that I fhall ever have it in my power to iniorm the publick how 
they may be fed, clothed, intoxicated, or poifoned, at a cheaper 
rate than the p rice current of the markets ufually affords. And 
J am moreover humble enough to hope that there will never be any 
thipg found in my Projeéts, which may give the Attorney-Ge. 
neral occafion to move the Court of King’s Bench againft me. 

‘© But now that I have mentioned the learned Law Officer, I 
cannot help noticing in what different lights the fame fubject may 
ftrike different perfons. I need not mention the light in which 
Mr. Attorney-General has viewed this matter, vor how he 
fharpens his indignation by appealing to A&ts of Parliament; but 
tome, the whole, or the greater part of the Projects to which | 
allude, feem to be part of a curious experiment, alluded to in a 
former paper. The object of this experiment I take to be neither 
more nor lefs than to inititute a cex/us, or enumeration of all the 
fools in the kingdom, and, by throwing out a variety of lures, 
to divide them into different claffes according to their refpective 
weak fides*, The experiment, indeed, is not abfolutely new : 
it has been carried on by flow degrees, and preps ingenious, 
though imperfect attempts, or, as the faying is, by fits and 
ftarts, at various intervals, ever fince the year 1720; fuch as 
the woman that was with “child of rabbits, the man who was to 
fing a fong in a quart bottle, and the Cock.lane and the Vauxhall 
ghofts. But I own the original merit of our late attempts lies in 
combining fuch a confederacy of deception as might have brought 
the queftion to the fpeedieft iffue poffible, had they not been in. 
terrupted ey the Crown Lawyers, who feem to have but little re. 
lith for fach experiments. Still let not thofe to whom this quef. 
tion is a matter of ferious inquiry, be difconfolate becaufe the 
Attorney - -General chofe to interpofe his authogity, at a time 
when the experiment was proceeding upon. a .grand fcale, and 
might have brought on a very fpcedy: folution. I: will always 
be going on infome quarter or other, were there no other agents 
employ ed than quack-doétors and lottery-office keepers to fill ous 
church-y ards and jails, 

«¢ One principal encouragement which fuch agents have, is the 
calculation they always make (and I am afraid upon Very aCe 
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* This is like Shakfpeare’s Dacdame, “ an invocation to call 
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rate principles), that out of an hundred men, not ten, or perhaps 
five*, whatever other profit they may feck after, are at all defir- 
ous to profit by experreENCcE; and this brings me to the more 
immediate fubject of the prefent lucubration. ‘* Experience,’’ 
an old proverb fays, ‘* teaches fools,’’? which feems to imply that 
her’s is a very flourifhing fchool ;. but whether the has altered 
her plan of education, or is deficient in what all education re~ 
quires, namely, a fuitable and ftridt difcipline; whether the gives 
too long vacations, or fo many holidays that her pupils forget 
to.day what they were taught yefterday : whether any or all of 
thefe be in fault, 1 know not: but certain it is that her fchool 
has very much fallen off in point of reputation, and that many of 
the fcholars, who have paid the higheit prices for their education, 
appear to have been juft fo much money out of pocket, without 
any advantage or improvement. 

‘¢ My attention was drawn to this fubje&t from reading in the 
papers a few days ago that three or four perfons had loft their 
lives by venturing to fkait on the ice in the Park, when it was 
unfit to bear their weight. Now to one who knows a little of 
what Experience can tel], it would appear at firtt fight, that no 
fuch accident as this had ever happened before; that the Parks 
were never left open before on Sxxdays tor fuch experiments; or, 
Prone that the fe incautious fkaitess were fo young as neither to 

cnow their own weight, nor the ftrength of the ice, Bat, upon 
inquiry, I found that they were perfons fomewhat advanced in 
years, that they had heard before of fimilar accidents, and that 
if the queftion had been put to them, they would have unani- 
moufly pronounced that a man is in danger of breaking the ice 
which is unable to bear his weight. Yet fo foon are the leffons 
ef Experience forgot, that they had no fcruple in appearing no. 
vices, where they might have made a much better figure as expert 
fcholars. 

‘¢ Some teachers, aware of the vait expence which attends lef- 
fons in the fchool of Experience, recommend that, inftead of going 
to that fchool ourfelves, we fhould borrow from thofe who have 
been educated there, And this advice is certainly wholefome, as 
well as antient. An old Poet {weetly -fings : 


«¢ ¢ Learn to be wife from other’s harm, 
And you fhall do full well.’ e 


But others are of opinion that this cheap experience never an- 
fwers the purpofe ; that it is in this as in matters of luxurys we 





* John Wilkes faid, that he fhould always beat an adverfary 
ten to one, if theothcr took the sensi of the city, and he the 
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never fet a value upon what is not expenfive, and in many 
inftances we have indeed no other criterion of what is excellent 
or fafhionable, but its high price. All this I allow to be true ina 
certain degree ; and there are, no doubt, many perfons who have 
profitted by dear-bought experience, that would not have prized 
it much had they either borrowed it, or got it for a trifle. On 
the other hand, experience, like every thing elfe, may be bought 
too dear, or the purchafer may not have very long time to enjoy 
his bargain, as when a man happens to be drowned, or to break 
his neck—events which occur fo frequently, that I am afraid, in. 
ftead of confidering them as the leffons of experience, we are apt 
to read of them with indifference, as mere matters of courfe, and 
of little other value thanto furnifh a paragraph for the news. 
rs. 

** And while I mention thefe vehicles of intelligence, to which 
our firft meal is fo much indebted, Jet me do them the juftice to 
fay, that they wouldafford admirable and conitant leffons of expe- 
rience, if read with that view. Many days in the year, for fix. 

nee only, a man may learn to avoid three or four different ways 
of lofing his life or limbs ; and if fome of their readers would 
fay 28 much attention to what paffes in the ftreets and highways 
of this kingdom, as they pay to the tranfactions of the cabinets 
and camps of Europe, I am perfuaded they might in the courfe of 
a few mouths lay up a very profitable ftock of experience, both 
good and cheap. 

‘¢ They would learn, for example, that what happened the 
other day in the Park is not the firft thing of the kind within the 
memory of man. It is not the firft time that weak ice has given 
way ; and perfons who remained long under the water were in 
former days in danger of lofing their lives. They may alfo col- 
lect fome very curious and ufeful particulars refpeting horfes ; 
as that a horfe that is not fuitably prepared to draw ina 
chaife, will fometimes run away with it, and fometimes over- 
turn it, or both; and that unbroken horfes, and what are called 
* bits of blood,’ are too mettlefome and fiery for the many ob 
jects which the ftreets of London prefent to trighten them. It 
may alfo be gathered from the experience of fundry young, as well 
asold gentlemen, that aman who is accuftomed todrive horfes has 
forne few advantages over one who has perhaps feldom taken the 
reins in his hand, or who endeavours to manage four horfes, not 
hecaufe he knows how, but becaufe it looks genteel, These may 
appear to be very fimple inftru€tions; but there is reafon to think 
they might now and then be ufeful. : 

‘© Another leflon which may be learned at thefe day -fchools is, 
that a certain number of perfons collected jn one place conftitute a 
mob; that the parties are very apt to fqueeze one another, with. 
owt reflecting that every man requires a certain degree of romm 
in order to perform the common functions of life; and that when 
fuch fqucezing or compreffing takes place, the bills of mostality 
hays 
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have been increafed in a very furprizing manner. It may alfo be 
inferred from the fame narratives, that the female fex is leaft able 
to combat the dangers of mobbing, although it Mop that they 
have no little inclination to make the attempt, and that, in tak~ 
ing the poll on fuch occafions with as much accuracy as poflible, 
caps have been known to exceed hats. As for children, particu- 
jarly thofe at the breaft, fome very ufeful leffons of Experience 
may be derived from reading the newfpapers. But whether it be 
that their mothers cannot read, or that they have become con. 
verts to certain new do¢trines about the mifchiefs of a too great 
population, certain it is, that many of thefe babes are indebted 
to mobs, kicks, and cart-wheels, for a happy releafe from worldly 
cares. 

‘«¢ With regard to the management of gigs, and other carria 
and boats, we learn that many perfons never think themfelves fo 
fit to drive, or to row, as when conviviality has deprived them 
of fight and recolletion. But the newfpapers, who in this may 
be credited, for it is no party matter, affure us that fuch perfons 
are now and then very much miftaken. ‘They prove that, upon 
the whole, intoxication has no direct tendency to qualify a man 
for clearing a way-poft, or a. coal-barge ; and that in all cafes 
where life may be endangered, it would be requifite for him who 
manages fuch matters to poffefs rather more fenfes than fewer. I 
own that many young gentlemen are very tardy in admitting 
thefe faéts ; and it is for that reafon that I with to recommend to 
their ftudy a courfe of cafualties, fuch as may be found in: any 
newfpaper. Perhaps, too, our bills of mortality might be ren- 
dered more ufeful, if they recorded thofe accidents frequently and 
more particularly ; how many were killed by a horfe, how many 
departed this life in a boat, how many went to their long home in 
a barouche, and how many paffed through the Serpentine River in 
their way to the other world, 

«© Why Experience, when it prefents itfelf in fuch various 
fhapes, fhould be negletted, is a queftion on which I fhall not at 
pocket enter. Ifit be thought to be owing to any rapid decay of 
memory, we have ftill fuch frequent opportunities of being re- 
minded, that I fhould hope this cannot have any very greateffect. 
If it be owing to a contempt for the Experience of others, and a 
defire to poffefs a ftock of our own, I can only fay, the means will 
never be wanting to accumulate fuch a ftock; but, as alreddy 
hinted, this ambition may be carried too far ; und to inftance.only 
in one cafe, when a number of thoughtlefs perfons have perithed 
by venturing to fkait on thin ice, it isnot of much confequence to 
with that it had been thicker.’’. Vol. III. p. 119, 


Were we to {pecify the papers which contain very new and 
entertaining ideas, we hhonld form along lift. The account 
of the i/uftrantes, in No, 2,‘ who take off the heads of perfons 
rminent for rank, talents,” &c, che projet for the ow" 
0 
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of temper, in No. S$; the account of the annua! plague in Lon- 
don, No. 5 ; the projetior s mode of feeing fights by proxy, 
in No. 8; the crimes of liérature, in No. 12; ; the Meygalan- 


thropogenefia, in No. 17 ; the complaints of nine ladies, (the 


Males) in No, 24; all thefe are ftrikingly original, but yee 


are rivalled m merit, by many papers both intervening 
and following. We mutt therefore defift from the tafk of 
{pecifying, what are too numerous to be pointed out, the 
merits of thefe eflays; and refer the reader to the volumes 
themfelves, fora better amufement than we can poflibly 
give him at fecond hand. 





Ant. XI. Sermons on various Subjeéts, Doétrinal and Prac- 
tical, preached before the Univerfity of Oxford. By John 
Eveleigh, D.D. Pr ove of Oriel College, and Prebendary 
of Rechefter. 8yo. 431 pp. Cooke, Oxford ; White, 


&c. London. 18 10. 


THE difcourfes of Dr. Eveleigh are, as might be ex- 
pected from his fituation and high charatter, fo fuperior 
to ordinary compofitions of this clals, that we had hoped ta 
dwell upon them with minute examination, and to call thé 
attention of our readers completely to them. But a hope 
cherifhed among a multitude of avocations, is often fruf- 
trated, and fo it has happened with this ; ana we find our- 
felves already in the dilemma of either deferring our no- 
tice we know not how much longer, or of retraining our. 
jelves to a more fummary account. The latter is clearly 
the preferable fide of the alternative, for many reafons, and 
more ef [pecially trom the confideration that even to mention 
the name of an eminent writer, 1s to render him, perhaps, 
uthcrent fervice. Enquiry will naturally tollow, and ap- 
probation as certainly fucceed. ‘ 

The fermons here publithed are eighteen | in number, twa 
of them, the fixth and thirteenth, having already appeared 
mm the fecond edition of the author’s Bampton. Lectures. 
‘They are here probably reprinted, though it is not fo faid, 
ior ne benefit of thofe who bought the firft edition of that 
work *. The fubjedcts of the difcourfes are generally im= 


portant. They are thele: 
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* We fhould have been glad to fee alfo the two excellent fer. 
mont on the ‘Trinity, with théir Appendix, tepeated here. 
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*¢ J, On preferring the Favour of God. II, The Objeftions 
to Free-will and Foreknowledge compared with thofe made again 
the Trinity, LLL. On the Infpiration of the Old Teftament. 
1V. On Faith, and its Influehee. V,. On the Part taken by the 
Holy Spirit in our Salvation VI. On the Exercifé of Divine 
Mercy. VII. On the Refurre@ion of Chrift. VIII. ‘On 
Death. IX. On the Punifhments of another Life, with pre. 
fumptive Proofs of them. X. On the Happintefs of the Life to 
come. XI. On the Bleflings conferred by the Almighty. XII, 
On ftudying the Scriptures. XIII. On the Worfhip of God, 
XIV. On the prefent Advantages of looking to God. XV. 
On Pride. XVI. On the prefent Happinefs of Man. XVII. 
On early Piety. XVIII. On the Eifecis of a Difagteement 
between our Convittions and our Condutt,’’ 


Among thefe fubjeéts, it cannot be neceffary to point out 
how many are curious and important in themfelves, or how 
many peculiarly ufeful to be Handled in the famous feat of 
learning for which the fermons were written. We are old 
fafhioned enough, and rathes proud than alhamed_ to be fo, 
to feel a fincere fatisfaction in contemplating the idea of a 
refpeéted head of a College teaching to the youths under 
his care, and their contemporaries throughout the univers 
fiiy, the moft important truths of religion; and iluftrating 
them with fuperiar judgment, fagacity, and erudition, Such 
a piéture is prefented to our minds in the perufal of his 
volume, which therefore we recommend to alk who are ca. 
pable of eftimating its contents. But, that we may give a 
particular fpecimen, we fix more particularly upon the 
fecond fermon, which is at once of great intricacy in the 
fubje&t, and very new in the mode of handling it. It 
treats, as is more fully fated in the table of contents, than 
by us in the former page. ‘* On the free will of man, and 
the fimilarity of the obje€tions urged againft it from our ig- 
norance concerning the foreknowledge ‘of God, to thofe 
which are urged againft the Trinity, from ignorance in us 
concerning Re Divine effence.”” The text is Deut. xxx, 
19, J call heaven and earth to record this day againft you that 
Lhave fet before you life aud death, bicfing and curjing. ‘The 
fermon begins thus, 

‘* There are no paffages of Scripture more .interefting than 
thofe which defcribe the free ftate of probation, in which we 
are ajl at prefent placed, and which like the text, forcibly re. 
= to us, that life and death, blefling and curfing, are fet 

efore us, and left to our own voluntary and onreftrained choice, 
Not indeed that in our prefent fallen ftate, we can of ‘ours 
felves choofe the good and refufe the evil,,much Jefs: can we of 
ouriclyés perfevere in the conduct through which we are to bring 
our 
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our choice of the good to a happy termination. In thefe tefpeds 
we mutt be aflihed by the fuggeltions and continued influence of 
the Holy Spirit of God. But this divine affiftance has in fuch 
a manner been parchafed by the atonement of Chrift for every 
human being, that it muft be his own fault, if he be not ren- 
dered in the end eternally happy by its meams.’” P. a1. 


Here we fee is no Calvinifm: but the genuine do@rine 
of a free offer of falvation. But, fays the preacher, from 
the idea of the fore-knowledge of God, difficulties arife; 
for we are apt to fuppofe, that what is forcknown ts alfo 
predetermined. Hence in teuth ail the abfurd arguing about 
the divine decrees, which feems to have come from that 
place to which our great Milton banifhed at, the infernal re- 

ions. Dr. Eveleigh fuggefts that as the difficulty is not to 
3 furmeunted by aon facukies, we ought to prove the 
faét, as we do that of the Trinity, on the ground of Revela- 
tion alone. He then points out by example how perfely 
incapable man is of reafoning confiftently on any attributes 
of God, whether moral, or thofe which have been termed 
natural. The impoflibility of our comprehending the divine 
fore-knowledge is pointed out with fingular clearnefs (for a 
matter fo abftrufe) in the following patlage. 


“ That ipGnite wifdom, which, as we are informed in Holy 
Writ, has “‘ every thing naked and open before it,’’ and ‘* which 
calleth things that are not as if they were ;”’ or in other words, 
that infinite Wifdom, which at one inftant comprehends every 
thing that can be known, and which extends alike to every thing 
througheut all eternity, can fcarcely be faid to admit, ia its 
exertions, of any relation co time. ‘That eternal Now (as hath 
been molt fignificantly expreffed,) under which every thing pre- 
fents itfelf to God, and is known to him, can fcarcely be faid to 
be antecedent, rather than fubfeguent, to any human exertion. 
Much lefs then can we comprehend enough of fuch knowledge to 
be able to pronounce, as in our periect reafonings upon it we 
often do, that it influences of neceffity thefe exertions. The 
all-perfe&t Poffeffor of it may, as far as we can judge, more pro- 
perly be faid to know things, becaufe they have happened, or 

caufe they do or will happen, than the things themfelves can 
in any refpect be faid to happen in confequence of his know. 
ledge.”” DP. 27. . 


He concludes therefore, that “* in judging concerning the 
freedom of our probation in this lite, we have in reality 
nothing to do with the infinne witdom of God, as to its mode 
of forefeeing the aétions of free agents,” any more than we 
have with the exat} mode of exillence of the three perfons 
m 
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in the Godhead. We mutt in both cafes go to Scripture 
for the tfuth, and upon that teftimony reft our confidence in 
it. The preacher then fhows at large that man is every where 
in {cripture treated as a free agent... He proves it both by 
texts and examples; and having thus demonilrated that the 
fcriptures pronounce man to be perfe€tly free in his a€tions, 
he draws trott it this molt accurate conclufion. 


‘¢ Nothing therefore which is faid by St. Paul, when fpeaking 
in his Epiftle to the Romans concerning the rejection of the Jews 
48 a nation, os concerning the sejection of individuals ina tem. 
poral capacity ; no declaration of fcripture, which in conformit 
with human language, defcribes God as the author of that which 
he fimply permits, or does not interfere to hinder ; and no declara. 
tion of any predeftination to eternal happinefs or mifery, in confe- 
quence of Ged’s fore-knowledge, can invalidate im the leaft, the 
inferences here drawn from the explicit information concerning the 
infinite, wifdom of God and the freedom of Man’s will, which is 
fo varioufly and fo univerfally difperfed throughout the differcns 
parts of Revelation.’’ P. 41. 


To thofe who cannot comprehend the ecbearnefs and co- 
gency ot this demonftration, for fo we cannot hefitate to 
call it, we recommend moé to purchafe this volume; to all 
others, of courfe, we give the contrary advice. That the 
ftyle of thefe difcourfes is clear and manly is a fubordinate 
praife, hardly worth mentioning alter the things which we 
have here pointed out. 
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Ant. 12. Sele& Poems, Sc. By the late Fohu Dawes Worgan, 
of Bviftol, who died on the 25th A July, 1809, aged 19 Years, 
To which are added fome Particulars of his Life and Chara@er, 
by ax early Friend and Afficiate. With a Preface by William 
Mayle, E/g. Crown 8yo. 311 pp. 78. Longman, 1810, 


Another volume of juvenile poetry, and pofthumous alfo : the 
laurel and the cyprefs inter-twined together. It is gratifying to 
fee in all thefe works of young poets, a trong impreffion of re. 
ligion, and a pious refignation to the early fate which was al- 
lotted to them, ye thus elofes a pleafing poem entitled 
“ Recollections of a fummer’s day.” : 


«* Come, halow’d Reafon, and my courfe direct, 

Oh! teach my ftruggling heart; with heav'n &x’d choice, 

Teo fmile in fosrows, and in death rejoice, .. 
¢ 
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Bleft in the lot by guardian Wifdom given, 

On earth to antedate the joys of heav’n. 

And when my feet have run their. deftin’d courfe, 

Unnerv’d my vigour, and extinct my force, 

Freed from this cumbrous tenement of clay, 

Let heav’n-born Peace illume my. parting day ; 

Led by his arm, who died from death to fave, 

My ftedfaft foul fhall triumph o’er the grave ; 

Faith thall dire&t my wifhes to the ky, 

And holy Hope inftruct me how to dic.’’ P. 164. 

Under the more immediate contemplation of approaching 

death, he feems to have written the following irregular fonner, 


TO HOPE. 


‘s Ah! vifionary flatterer! why delude 
My fwelling fancy with thine airy dream? 
Why on my foul thy dazzling forms obtrude, 
Inconftant as the meteor’s fleeting gleam ? 


«* Fair are thy phantoms as the changeful hues, 
That lend their charms to heav’ns aeria! bow ; 
Yet ah! as tranfient are the lively views 
And thort-liv’d rapture yields to lating woe. 


s¢ ‘Tir’d of thy treacherous lures, my refcued foul 
Mounts with ftrong faith beyond the {phere of time, 
And feeks th’ eternal fhore, where pleafures roll, 
And blifs fhall flourifh in immortal prime. 
Daughter of magic’ wiles, a long farewell! 
On yonder ftarry plains my wifhes dwell.’’? P. 236. 


There are forty-three fonnets in the colleétion, befides feveral 
other poems, of moderate Iength ; feveral letters, and fome effays 
on vaccination, publifhed originally in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. Among the praifes of Worgan, it muft not be for- 
gotten chat he admired, and was approved by Dr. Jenner. Mr. 
Hayley alfo has prajfed him. ‘The fketch of his fhort life ex. 
hibits a pleafing piéture of his character. 


Art. 13. Night, a Poem. 8vo. 45.. Longman. 1811. 


This is a poetical attempt in blank verfe to reprefent the va- 
rious feenes difplayed, and emotions excited by night... It. is 
ftrongly marked by good feeling, good fenfe, and inevery part 
of it recommends the practice of piety and virtuc. Yet though 
with refpect to its didactic qualities, it is truly excellent, the 
writer does not feem to have caught that part of the poctic 
mantle, which ts neceffary to excel as a writer of blank verfe. 
Many good and mufical lines might certainly be pointed out, but 
the great character of the rhythm ts profaic, 


Arr. 
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Art. 14. Specimens of a New Tranflation of JFuvenal, vo. 
go py. ~ Oxford.” Biz. * : | 


Let this young man, (if he is a young many).by ‘all means con- 
tinue his tranflation of Juvenal to the end, - Me cannotedo a 
wifer thing, —for-his own improvement. Let him, however, by no 
means pub/j/> a fingle line more of it, He. could not do. a more 
foolifh thing, on fifty accounts, His tranflation is certainly clofer 
than thofe which have heen Jately publithed ;. but.if he cannot fee 
that it is far from-being better, let him keep it by him till -he 
can; and then he may begin to think himlele a tolerable critic, 
As he would like, perhaps,, to fee a, few. lines .of his fpecimens 
in a periodical work, we will fo far gratify him. 7 


*¢ None knows his home better than I the groves . 
Of, Mars, or that dark cave which Vulcan loves 
Amidit /olian rocks; what tempetts blow 5 
What gholts are feourg’d by Alacus below ; \" 

Or whence that bold: adventurer could {eize 

‘The golden plunder of thé furtive fleece ; 

How Monychus the rooted afh would rend 

From the oa earth, and through the air would fend. 
In Frontos groves,thofe noify fables found ; ? 
From folid marbles echo’d, back, rebound 

‘Lhe accents harfh, and columns tremble round. j 

On themes like thefe your expectations teft, 

The worlt of poets like them and the beft.’’ 


Thefe lines have merit of fome kinds, and fo has almoft every 
part of the fpecimens; but who is to read.fuch a tranflation ? 
they who can-read and relifh the original would not, and the 
mere Englifh reader cou/d not. What is Monychus to him? or 


‘¢ Him Mafla dreads, Carus prefents a fee, 
And poor Latinus foothes—with Thymele ?’’ 


How is this more intelligible to fuch a reader, than it was 
when untranflated ? We prefume that /eel’d and feel, as rhymes, 
come from an error of the prefs, the author muft have written 
fieel. Laugh and bath alfo, (Sat. 2,) are no rhymes. 


Art. 15. A Floaveret for the Wreath of Humanity, swith other 
Pieces in Verfe, by S. Dobell, t2mo, 3s. 6d. No Publither’s 
name. 1812. 


The produce of the fale of this little volume is to be appro- 
priated to a benevolent purpofe, and a very long and refpectable lift 
of fubfcribers is prefixed. It is our duty therefore to exprefs our 
beft wifhes for its fuccefs, but it is far from certain that fuch fuce 
ccfs would be promoted by our introduttion of an extract, 


Art, 
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Art. 16. Carmina Sele@a Tum Greca, tum Latina Richard 
Pauli Fodrell Funioris quorum omnia fere intra annum atatis 
decimum o@avum alumnus Schola Etonenfis confcripfit. 8vo. 
Taylor. 1810. 


Thefe poems, which are traly claffical, confidering the age of 
the writer, may be ranked among the more elegant produ€tions of 
the kind which modern times have produced. ‘They are on various 
fubjeéts, and moft of them appear to have been fchool exercifes, of 
which no inconfiderable proportion were diftinguifhed by fchool 
honours and rewards. They are alfo in various metres, in all of 
which Mr. Jodrell appears to have attained no mean excellence ; we 
were much pleafed with the following fapphics as every reader muft 
alfo be. 

Nunquam fe minus folum effe quam cum folus dicebat. 


‘« Forte fi flu€tus fugis inquietos 

Urbium, lefufque recentiorum 

Impios mores hominum, hoc fub antro 
Sifte Viator. 


¢¢ Hic facrum Mufis nemus, hic falutat 
Hofpitem feffum pia folitudo 
Otii hic regnat Genius filenti 

Pacis in aula, 


** Tutus his umbris Dryadum et quicto 

Rideas portu, procul ut minetur 

Atra tempeitas, trifideque verrant 
thera flamme. 


«« En tibi fimplex radiat fupellex 
Faginz lances, calices acerni, 
Hic fovet nidum, neque _— 


Limine Pafler. 


*¢ Solus hac dulci meditans caverna 
Explices foetus animi fidelis 
Explices quicquid volitante penna 

| Pingat imago, 
*¢ $i fophus diam Uranien vereris 
Aftra deducas ftupefaéta colo 
Sin amas, prafens dominz remotz 

orma recurrat, 


*¢ Si Cameerarum facer aufpicato 

Spiritu ferves, Helicona vies, 

Si pio cultu, tacita allo quaris 
Nouminamente. 

*¢ Strenua furtim requie ferenos 

Sic dies fallas, nimis invidendus ; 

Ceream ficétens animam fodalis 
Maunere fungi.’’ 


Ant. 
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Art. 17. The Con/olations of Eriny an Eulogy, by Charles 
Philips, A.B. of the middle Temple, Author of the. Loves of Celeftine 
» and Sty Aubert, a Romantic Tale. 5s. -Stockdale, 1811.. 


The ether publication of this writer, which is announced in the 
title page of the prefent, we had occafion'to reprobate for its 
verility and want of decency. We have no fcruple, however, 
in allowing him the claim of poetical talent which we think 
he may eafily improve. !he confolations of Erin, are, in this 
writer’s eftimation, the diftinguifhed Irifthmen of the prefent day, 
who are objects of their country’s attention: and his eulogies 
are directed to Sheridan, Grattan, Kirwan, Curran, Lord Moira 
and ¢éthers. The following, which is intended to praife Mr, 
Moore, may ferve as a {pecimen. 


‘* See fee who comes with carelefs meafure 
Looking blifs and breathing pleafure, 
Led along by beauty’s choir, k 
With heart of feather, tongue of fire 
‘A Cupid carrying his lyre ; 

*Tis he the bard of voice divine, 
Sweet melodift of love and wine, 

He on whom ments and minions rail 
The Mufes little Nightingale, . 

Yes Erin, ’tis thy Patriot fon, 

Thy fimple fweet Anacreon, 


Monks, reader, in this author’s language, means the friends of 
decency, , 


Art. 18. Loge Papers. 9d Edition. 16 pp. 1s. Barker. 
Dereham. 1812. 


We have reafon for believing, that thefe facetious verfes have 
proceeded from the fame hand which diverted us with ‘ Abolition 
of Tithes,’’ noticed in our Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 316. The 
fong called the Comtraft, at p. 8, betwixt o/d and new farmers in 
Norfolk, is entertaining ; and if the /ater could perfuade this 
fatirift to fpare them in future, many a deferved laugh againft 
them might be prevented. Biw snef: 

There is fomething very whimfical in the form and manner 
of the tra&t. In the firft place there is not a fingle ftop of any 
kind from the beginning to theend. This is not accident, The 
author fays, 


«© And all the ftops are here omitted 
That none by ftops may be outwitted 


Save and except that we intend 
To put one period at the end.’” 
The form is alfo fingular, but that perhaps is merely the effect 
of a country prefs. | > a 
Y F Art, 


BRIT. GRIT. VOL. XX XIX. MARCH, 1812, 
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Art.19. Progrefs of Arts and Sciences, a Poem, in Two Cantes, 
1zmo, 32 pp. Harris. 1811. 


The great fault in the plan of this little poem is, that it is 
founded on the heathen hypothefis of the ftate of nature, a golden 
age, &c. Yet the poet who thus contradicts revealed hiftory, 
like many others, who have written in the fame inconfiderate 
way, certainly did not mean to oppofe revelation. _ In the Pro. 
grefs of Mufic he has thefe lines ; 


*¢ Till Handel bade 74’ rd lifted trumpet blow, 
To hail the Seraphim in burning row ; 

His Saviour’s birth in peals exftatic rung, 

And to the Lord of lerds, triumphant fung.”” -P. 26, 


The fketch is much too fhort and rapid for its fubjeé, nor is 
the author very eminently a mafter of the power of verfification. 


- t . a poem rather calculated for private circulation than for pub- 
ic fale, 


NOVELS. 


Art. 20. Memoirs of an Author. By Jane Harvey, Author of 
Ethetia, Tynemouth Caftle, Governir of Belleville, Warkfield 
Cafile, Se. 3vols. 12mo. 1gs. 6d. Longman and Co. 
3812. 


What the merits of Ethelia, Tynemouth Caftle, and the other 
works of this author recapitulated above, may be, we cannot pretend 
to fay, but we have no fcruple in avowing that we have perufed 
this with particular fatisfaftion. The title was perhaps fome 
ullurement to curiofity, and held out a certain bait for our fym- 
pathy, but we were pleafed to find a tale well told, characters 
well drawn, particularly that of Dr. Ingleby, and incidents 
imagined and conne€ted with much fkill and intereft. If the 
reader can get over the firft part of the firft volume, where the 
prefervation of the heroine from the fall of a ftack of chimneys, 
is rather ftale, he will have little, or indeed no caufe to regret 
the perufal of the whole. Lady Bradfhaw reminds us of Lady 
Bellafton in Tom Jones, but her becoming the dupe of an artful 
foreigner, is hardly confiftent with that acutenefs, fubtlety, and 
knowledge of the world, which are made the great features of 
her chara€ter, However, thefe are defeéts of no great magni- 
tude, and the whole may be recommended as a very pleafing per- 
formance of the kind. Some elegant verfes will be found in. 
terfperfed, 


Art. 21. Fatal Love, or Letters from a Villager, 12m0. 83. 
Stockdale. 1812, 


This is a terrible and melancholy tale, uot however ill told, 
of love and madnefs, crofles, difappointments, and vexations » 
: numerable 
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numerable. The love on one part, bafe and difhonourable, the 
madnefs the refult of loft innocence, and the pangs of confcious 
guilt. We do always, and moft ferioufly lament to fee refpeétable 
talents exercifed on fuch fubjects. 


Art. 22. Good Mex of Modern Date, a Salonical Tale, in Three 
Volumes. By Mrs. Green, Author of Romance Renders, and 
Romance Writers, Reformift, Real Exile, Se. 12mo0. 158. 
Tegg. 1812, 


The author of thefe volumes, who appears to be well qualified - 
for much better undertakings, complains in her introduétion of 
having had fome of her former productions pirated. She muft 
content herfelf with the refleétion that is no inconfiderable 
proof of her merit. The prefent work is entertaining, but ap. 
pears to have been haftily put together, let us hope from no other 
want than the want of time. : 


LAW. 


Ant. 29. Remarks upon, and propofed Improvements of, the Bill for 

‘Parife Regifters ; ordered to be printed, June 21, 1811. Second 
Edition enlarged. Including Out-lines of a Parifh.Regifter Bill; 
and of another Bill for Diffenters. By‘the Rev. 8. Partridge, 


M. A. F.S.A. Vicar of Bofton, late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 8vo. so pp. 2% Rivingtons, &c, 1812, 


Since we ealled the attention of the public to this valuable 
tract, in our review fer January, page 89; the author has been 
honoured with correfpondence and communications, by the right 
honourable mover of the Bill, In confequence of this, many 
valuable additions are inferted, throughout the whole of the tract ; 
which deferve the more notice, becaufe they are founded on the 
very higheft information, Thefe acceffions are too numerous for 
us to Copy, or even fpecify them ; but we fhall infert one of the 
firit, as it relates to an interefting fubject. 

‘© It appears,”? from the information abovementioned, “ that 
objeftions to a Geueral Regifer Ofice in London, would pro. 
bably have been in great meafure prevented if the following 
words had here been added, efpecially to the widows, childrén, 
and other relative of deceafed feamen, by the prompt and much 
wanted fupply of certificates to the Navy Office! was the 
immediate occafion of the prefent bill; injuries to thofe poor per- 
fons inceflantly falling unger the notice of the Mover, as Treafurer 
of the Navy. The fate veltigation of a right to @ Peerage was 
vot (as many perfons have fuppofed) even in his contemplation, 
To /oldiers aljo, though lefs frequently, the General Kegilter 
Office would be ufeful.’’ P. 9. 

To our copy, which we received from the very excellent author 
of the tra, is fubjoined in MS. the following addendum. 

| Y2 «“ Would 








a12 Baitis: Cararocve. Hiflory. 
«© Would it not be ufeful, at the top of each page in the Regif- 


ter form, to exprefs the year at full length; as one thoufand eight 
hundred and twelve? Becaufe, in copies almoft daily called for, 
the laft (or the two laft) of the figures 1812, might eafily be al- 
tered by ill-defigning perfons.”’ 

We are at alofs which to commend moft the candour and fair- 
nefs of the Right Hon. Mover of the Bill, in circulating it firft, 
and then noticing and confidering objections ; or the acute ob. 
fervation, found judgment, and temperate manner of the author of 
this tract, in making his remarks. We wih that bills of ex. 
tenfive operation were often fo prepared. 


HISTORY. 


Arr. 24. The Hiftery of Spain, from thé earlicfi Period, to the 
clofe of the Year 1809. In Towo Velumes, by John Bigland, 
dluthor of Letiers on the ftudy of Ancient and Modern Hiftery. 
Svo. 11. 4s. Longman, 1810. 


We entertain a very high opinion of Mr. Bigland’s: former 
publications, and would, readily give a more: extended account 
of the prefent, ‘* but for that prodigious multiplication of printed 
paper which is the viee of our age.’’ It muft have been. an 
arduous undertaking to give a comprehenfive furvey of fo great 
an empire as Spain, within the moderate compafs of two octavo 
volumes. But by omitting, or flightly dwelling orn lefs ime 
portant particulars, and expatiating at greater length, on more 
memorable incidents and events, the author has well and effeually 
accomplifhed his purpofe. The reader will here find all the 
principal events in the hiftory of this great kingdom, from its 
earlieft origin to the prefent period of its awful, but we hope only 
per ic? degradation, delineated with great force, perfpicuity, 
and we doubt not with adequate accuracy. Mr. Biglarid has 
cited all the authorities from which he has derived his information, 
and fubjoined a lift of them at the end of his preface. It is juftly 
remarked by this writer, that after perufing the moft voluminous 
hiftories, the more illuftrious charaters, and the moft extraordinary 
events alone are remembered. None of thefe have, in the prefent 
publication been omitted, and Mr. Bigland appears to have pro- 
duced a very important and ufeful work, which, under all the 
circumftances of the prefent period, cannot fail to be generally 
received into circulation. Indeed it is the only book on the fub- » 
ject of Spain, that we can recommend to the attention of thofe 
who are anxious, at no material cof of time or money, to be 


familiarly acquainted with one of the moft interefting nations of 
Europe, or indeed of the world. ; 


Art. 
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MEDICAL. 


Art. 25. Ob/ervations on the Hydrargyria ; or that vefcular 
Difeafe, arifing from the Exbibition of Mercury. By George 
Alley, M.D. Sc. 410. pp. 103. 148. Longman and Co, 
1810, : 


The difeafe which forms the fubje& of the prefent treatife, is 
not very frequent ; and has confequently attracted the -notice of 
few practitioners. It has been obferved, and particularly de- 
fcribed by Dr. Whitley Stokes and Dr. Moriarty, under the title 
of Mercurial Lepra ; by Dr. Spens with the appellation of Ery- 
thema Mercuriale, and-Mr. John Pearfon, who has given a very 
accurate defcription of it, calls it Eczema Mercuriale, or rath from 
the ufe of mercury, Dr. M*Mullin wrote a thefis upon it, and 
feveral cafes, by different writers, have been inferted in fome of 
the medical periodical publications. ‘The ancients alfo feem to 
have been acquainted: with it; but we believe the prefent author, 
who publifhed upon it fome years ago *, has been the firft who has 
‘given a complete hiftory of the complaint, and his former obfer. 
pom preceded thofe of the gentlemen whofe names we have in- 
erted, 

‘* The hydrargyria (obferves Dr. Alley) is characterized by 
an eruption, which is very variable in its appearance. In fome 
inftances, there is merely a light rofe-coloured eMlorefcence ; in 
ethers, the fkin prefents an almoft uniformly dark red tint, % 
proaching, in a few cafes, to purple ? but, for the moft part, t 
eruption appears in femi-diftin&t fpots of a dufky reddifh hue, 
which, diifufing themfelves over the entire furface, leave but few 
interitices of the natural colour.’’ | 

‘¢ Thefe varieties in the appearance of the eruption, are ufu- 
ally accompanied with correfponding fymptoms indicative of the 
mildnefs or feverity of the difeafe, and jultify the divifion of it 
into [, Hydrargyria mitis, vel fine febre: II. Hydrargyria 
fimplex febrilis: I11. Hydrargyria maligna.’’ , 

‘The author’s defcription of thefe forms of the difeafe, is aided 
by three engravings, coloured from nature. 

We entirely agree with Dr.Alley in his opinion, that the com. 

laint is to be attributed to idiofyncrafy. In fome perfons a very 

all quantity of mercury will produce it; in others, and by far, 

the. largeft proportion, the complaint never occurs with any 
quantity of mercury, 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 26. Sermons on feveral Subje@s, from the Old Teflament, by 
Fobu Hampfon, M.A. Re&or of Sunderland, and Curate of St, 





* We reviewed his former tract on this fubjeét, in our 24th vol, 
p- 684. This is a much enlarged edition, ? 
Y 3 Febn’s, 
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obn’s Chapel. 8vo0. 415 ppe gs Sunderland, printed ; 
gman, London. 1809. 


To clear off fome of our arrears in this branch of learning, we 
are obliged to {peak of fulid volomes in this part of our journal, 
But this matt only be where we find ourfelves able to commend, 
Objections and cenfures mutt be verified by proofs, but a general 
commendation we may leave our readers to verify by purchafing 
the book. 

Mr. Hampfon defcribes himfelf as likely to be foon difabled 
by age from preaching to his congregations ; he therefore writes 
for their benefit, and he writes with piety and good fenfe. His 
firft feemon is on the goodnefs of God, and the duties refulting from 
it ; the three next on the hiftory of Job. ‘The fifth on Humility. 
The fixth to the rath inclufive, are again on Job, The 14th on 
the comparifon between the Ungodly and the Righteous. 15. 
On Standing in Awe. 16. On Meditation, 17. On Righteouf- 
nels. 18. On God. 19. Falfe Confidence. 20. Truft in God. 
21. Beholding the Face of God, 22. (In two parts) on the 
Law of God. 23. On correcting ourerrors, The charaderiftic 
of thefe difcourfes is rather plain fenfe, than any brilliancy of 


thought or power of eloquence. 


Ant. 27. Sermons on the Perfon and Office of the Redeemer, and 
on the Faith and Praétice of the Redeemed. By William Jeff, 
A.M, 8vo. pp. 448. 8s. Cadell and Davies, 1810. 


Thefe difcourfes well deferve to be recommended as of the mot 
found and ufeful kind. The learned and venerable author, whom 
we bave often had occafion to praife * before, confines himfelf, in 
this volume to the two great and fundamental points, the nature of 
our Redeemer, and of our Redemption; objects of particular 
utility, and indeed neceffity, at this time, when the very nature 
of the atonement, is, by fome denied, and the perfonof the Saviour 
degraded, by an active fect, who, ftrangely enough, ftill reckon 
themfelves Curistrans, aad, if we would believe them, the only 
Chiiftians |—-The excellence of this knowledge is duly explained 
by > gyi Laaegel’ Ley Tenby sien: duly afferts “ 
regard to the great tru ich, t eeondary to this, are 
pa ma to every Chriftian. . mn . 

‘* It is not to he fuppofed,’’ fays he, ‘ that the perfon who is 
writing this, has any fgn to reprefent the fubordinate truths as 
obfolete, or of no ufe at thistime. It furely is of importance to 
us to he made decply feniible of that great defect in our nature, 
as deftitute of the fpirit of holinefs, and pronein all its tendencies 
to earthly things ;—It is of importance te know our utter infuf- 





——s 


* See Brit. Crit, vol.. ii. p. 200, xvii, 389, and xxxi, p.. 91. 
ficiency, 
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ficiency; without the grace of our Lord Jesus Curist, to will 
and to do any thing which is {piritually good ;—It is of import- 
ance to be affured that every fincere penitent, whether Jew or 
Gentile, who believes in our Saviour, according to the truth of 
his perfonal chara¢ter and office, is juftified, pardoned, and 
accepted of God, as righteous in his fight ;—It is of importance 
to know that the mere profeffion of chriftianity, however exact 
that profeffion be, will avail nothing to the eternal falvation of any 
one, who is not fanétified unto a an and confequently, that 
they only who are really confirmed in principle and peor to 
this moft gracious and merciful difpenfation are the elect people 
of God, and predeftinated to the eternal life.’’ P. xii. 

But thefe truths, the author maintains, are virtually compriled 
in thofe which are primary and fundamental. ' 

‘¢ If thefe are the fubjeéts of the fubordinate truths, as the 
author believes them to be, they are all implied in the effential 
doftrines ; or they may be called ‘ the ¢féntial doérines applied 
to particular cafes and citcumftances of things in the vifible 
church.’’ Hf they are not viewed and ftudied in this relation, it 
is not poflible that any one fhould be delivered from the prejudices, 
mifconceptions, and errors which abound in the partial interpre- 
tations of controverfialifts: and it may have been the fault of 
many learned men, and the caufe of failure in their attempts, to 
correct the errors of the various fects in the interpretation of the 
fubordinate truths, that they have not paid that ow which is 
due to the efewtial doGtrines, and have relied altugether upon their 
own critical fkill, and the ftrength of argument to correét thofe 
errors. When any one knows, and rightly apprehends the Re- 
deemer’s perfonal character and office, let him judge the inter. 
pretation of any ef the fubordinate traths by this ftandard. A 
wrong interpretation will never agree with it; a true in 
ger of any one of the fubordinate truths, cannot difagree.”” 

« Xill. 

With this fpecimen of the ftyle and jadgment of this able and 
exemplary divine before him, no reader can want a further re- 
commendation or exemplification of the fermons themfelves, ‘To 
the volume therefore we fend him, with a certain promife of 
edification, ' 


Art. 28. Pra&ical and familiar Sermons, defigned for Parochial 
and Domeftic Infirn@ion, By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Redor 
of Hamftall Ridware, and of Yoxall in the County of Stafford, 
and late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Vol. 11, 12m. 
pp 321. 5% Cadell and Davies. 18:1. 


We have often had occafion to characterize Mr. Cooper’s Sér- 
mons, ‘They are generally clear, practical and ufeful. In the 


manner of ftating one or two ss ar he approaches fo near - 
‘4 t 
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the Methodifts, that they buy up his volumes, ‘and caufe a repeti. 
tion of the editions ; and he has fometimes been cenfured, as be. 
longing to them, but, in our opinion he does not. Nor can we by 
any means approve of the too common propenfity to give invidious 
names, and to feek for caufes of féparation, rather than of union. 
The fermon on Converfion in this volume, (p. 96.) may give fome 
of thefe hafty readers an alarm. But what does it all imply ? only 
that if a perfon once convinced of his evil ways, does not alfo for. 
fake them, he is in a worfe danger than if he had never been made 
to fee his faults: and does not every chriftian fay the fame ? the 
word converfion has been mifufed, and therefore excites alarm; 
but here it is not mifufed*. The fermons in truth are good, 
"That on Ifaac and Rebecca is particularly good ; as is alfo that 
oo the duties of Minifters and People. But they are all fach, in 
our opinion, as muft tend to amend the hearts and tOgcorreét the 
conduét of thofe who read them without prejudice. + 


Art. 29. Jc/usChrif, as Man, an inimitable Pattern of religious 
Virtue, 8vo. 22 pp. 6d.  Rivingtons and Hatchard, 
5809. 


This fmalltraét, the dedication of which is fubfcribed by the 
wenerable Dr. Samuel Glaffe, gives us fome feeling of fhame for 
having fo long delayed tonotice it. But the name is not in the 
title-page, which occafioned, and may in fome degree excufe the 
overfight. 

The ira@t is plain, fimple, and prattical; and the author fe. 
Jeéts for the particular notice of his readers the following remark- 
able particulars of our Lord’s human charaéter. 1. His early 
piety, 2. his obedience to his parents, 3. his unwearied dili- 
gence in doing good, 4. his humility, 5. his unblameable 
conduct, 6. hisielf-denial, 7, his contentment under low cir- 
cumftances, 8, his frequency in private prayer, 9g. his. affec. 
tionate thanktulnefs, 10. his compaffion to the miferable, 11, 
his holy and edifying difcourfe, 12, his free cenverfation, 13. 
his patience, 14. his readinefs to forgive injuries, 15. his for- 
row for the fins of others, 16. his zeal for God’s worfhip, 17, 
his glorifying his heavenly father, 18. his impartiality in re- 
proof, 19. his univerfal obedience, 20. his love and practice 
- of holinefs. 

Having briefly, but clearly, expatiated on thefe topics, the good 
doftor adds this very neceflary caution: ‘* Take heed that you 
do not fo confider Chrift for your pattern, as to*difown him for 
your Saviour and Redeemer. God preferye us,’” he fays, ‘* from 
this growing error, which ftabs the heart of the Chriftian reli- 





* The 18th fermon (alfo on converfion) is not quite fo un- 
exceptionable. The author feems there to quote from enthufiafts, 
(p. 283.) The ftyle at leaft refembles their’s, 


gien, 
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gion, in that it deprives us of the choiceft benefit of Chrift’s 
death ; namely, the expiatidn of fin by a proper fatisfaction to the 
juftice of God.’ To this pious wilh we fay, Amen, withno . 
lefs zeal and carneftnefs. The whole concludes with that collec 
of the church which expreffes both thefe objets; namely, the 
colle& for the fecond Sunday aftcr Eafter. i 


MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. 30. Reflections by a Layman and Farmer, on the Prefent 
State of certain Clergy of the Eftablifocd Church, 8v0. 21 pp. 
1s. Sherwoodand Co. 1812. 


We happen to. know for certain, that this tract is really the 
production of a layman and a farmer, as he ftates himfelf to be ; 
and yet he pleads moft anxioufly and forcibly for the removal of 
modufes, the augmentation of vicarial tithes, or the fubftitution 
of fome adequate ftipend in lieu of them, How it may ftrike 
others, we cannot pretend to preferibe, but to us, the pamphlet is 
a thoufand times more valuable for the’ homelinefs of the ftyle, 
which the honef{ man himfelf laments, and to which an empty 
faftidioufnefs,might object, than it could be,rendered by any 
poflible degree of polith, .The language of the heart is ‘fo con. 
vincing | .and when he appeals to heaven for his fincerity, and 
ftates the truly laodable motives for his attempt, who can tefufe 
him the credit he deferves? 

. The.objeé& of the worthy and very fenfible farmer is, that the 
attention of the legiflature fhould be called to the ed ftate 
of vicars, who are reftrained by a modus, which, one hundred and 
forty years ago, might, perhaps, produce fufficient provifion for a 
Clergyman, whereas now parifhes which contain from four to five 
thoufand acres, by the eftablifhment of a modus, do not the Vi. 
car more than fixty or feventy pounds a year. The mifchief ts, as 
this writer obferves, that ‘* Gentlemen can raife their eftates, the 
dignified Clergy and Prebendaries can improve theirs, an unfet. 
tered incumbent can raife his tithe, but the poor Vicar who is tied 
up by a modus, can do nothing but lament his hard fate, and ftarve 
in the midit of parochial .”’ The confequence to be appre- 
hended, is, that the fmaller livings will be ultimately deferted. 
The evil is truly very great, but we much fear that the remedy is 
more difficult than the zeal of this good man fufpeéts. Could any _ 
plan be laid for the gradual redemption of lay-impropriations, 
which now abforb nearly-half the tithes in the kingdom, or for 
the endowment of vicarages with lands inftead of tithes, thefe 
would be the mo effeftual modes of a the evil. But Se 
diftrefs, in the mean time, preffes grievoufly t multi- 
tudes; and fome more lecinilces piel thould ‘be devifed. The 
farmer truly fays, “ I know no fet of men amongft pile a Boe 
8 ary 
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jured than many of the minifters of the Gofpel, dependent 
fuch {mall and reduced iivings.” P opon 


Anat. 31. A Vocabulary in the Englifo, Latin, German, French, 


Italian, Spanifp, and Portuguese Languages. By F. Boardi-en, 
12mo, 73. Boozey. 1811. 


We are not particularly fond of vocabularies, and will there. 
fore the more readily allow this author to fay for himfelf, what 
we fhould not perhaps have thought of faying for him. ‘ Per. 
fons,’’ fays he, ** who affect to hold compilations fuch as the 
prefent lightly, would do well to reflect that there are but two 
ways by which knowledge of any kind enters the mind ; through 
the eyes or the cars; now the former is only to be effected by 
means of tranflations, dialogues, or vocabularics. ‘The firft of 
thefe is tedious, and will do but a little in a long time towards 
the acquirement of a living language; befide there are but few 
books, and thofe of courfe Tee little known to foreigners, whofe 
fubjeéts are adapted to the parpofes of common life : a perfon may 
xead Telemachus, from ee | to end, without knowing the 
French for a kitchen or a candle. Dialogues, though highly 
ufeful, if well conftructed, are liable to great objections ; inaf- 
much as whole fentences being moved [Qu?] together, the 
learner often knows not the precife meaning of any one word ; 
befide there are very few foreigners who , Bt enough of the 
idiom into which they profefs under their own, to do it corredly.. 
The vocakulary on the other hand is fimple, its fubjeéts adapted 
to the common purpofes of life ; and requiring no prepared and 
laborious chain of thought, may be as effe€tually confulted by the 
genticman while fitting in his chaife, or the officer when in his 
cabin or tent, as by the ftudent in his clofet.’* 

Againtt all this we have no particular ebje€tion to make ; and 
we may add, that, where fo many languages ftand together, the 
opportunity for comparifon is particularly good. We hall cer- 
tainly grant alfo that this compilation of words has been dili- 
gently made, fince it is ftated to contain, in the different lan- 
guages taken together, no Iefs than 1300 fabftantives and 2roo 
verbs. It is divided into claffes, which are formed with fuf- 
ficient judgment, and arranged, ‘for the moft part, in alphabeti. 


cal order. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I ufe the privilege of an old friend and correfpondent, in mak 
ing a few remarks on an article in your laft number. As it ap. 
pears thar, unfortunately, the prelates of our Church are divided 
an their opinion of the tendency of the Briti and Foreign Bible 
Society, I thould not have been faepeifed, if you had thought it 
proper to obfer.e a frit neutrality upon that fubjet. But the 
review of Dr. MarjS’s Exguiry, in your laft number, is fo ftudiouf- 
ly written with a view to give all poffible effect to the arguments 
of that gentleman, though at the fame time with much profeffion 
of candour, that I, among others, perufed it with aftonifhment. 
By what combination of circumftances you were led to admit 
fuch an article, profeffedly contraty to the opinion of one at 
leatt of your bedy, I do not arge you to declare. But with that 
editor, whoever he is, and with a large part of your readers, I do 
moft ftrongly proteft againft the inferences to be drawn, ynd 
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from Dr. Marth’s arguments, or from that article. While fuch 

ious, learned, and exemplary prelates as the venerable Bithop of 
Dachein, the Bifhops of Salifbury and St, David's (as did alfo the 
late Bifhop of London) together witha numerous and highly refpec. 
table body of the clergy, of all ranks, avow their fulla tion 
of that fociety, we cannot confider it as tending, in any degree, to 
undermine the Church, Dr. Marth, acute as 7 is, may eafily be 
anfwered. He has brought in the Prayer book to anfwer the 
purpofes of his own fubtle logic, and for nothing elfe, Shall we 
not do one good thing, becaufe we cannot by the fame effort do 


two? In the country where I live the want of Bibles among the’ 


poor, (Prayer-books are more common) is fo great that, notwith. 
ftanding the munificence of the Bithop, this diftrict alone would 
require a greater fupply than the difpofable funds of any fociety, 
which had other objeéts to attend to, could furnith in any reafon. 
able time. The author of the article alluded to was zealous for 
the fide he had efpoufed, and doubtlefs intended to do well in pro. 
curing its admiffion, But I truft you will not again fend forth 
any opinion which has not the unanimous affent of the conduGors 
of your review. This will be fome pledge, at leaft, to your rea- 
ders, and a particular fatisfaction to yours, &¢. : 


Bispiicuws, 
March 5, 
1812. 


— (K& We have only to fay to this correfpondent, that we fhow | 


eur opinion of his letter by printing it at length. - 


A Reader of the Britifh Critic will find his difappointmens, 
on the Subject of Paley’s Sermons, entirely removed, if he 
will turn to Vol. xxxi. of that Review, at pages 159 and 
402. They were reviewed before they were a€tually pub- 
lifhed, when only printed for private donation. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


We underftand that the important Work of Dr. Routh, 
Prefident of Magdalen College, Oxford, conjifling of Fragments 
of the ancient Creek Fathers, is now in great forwardnefs at 
the Prefs, 

Alfo, from the other Univerfity, that the valuable Collec. 
tion of Various Readings of many Greck Authors, taken 
from the MS. Remarks .of the late Proféfir Porfon, and 
edited by Profeffor Monk and Mr. Blomfield, will very foon 
be prefented to the learned World. 

A new Edition of Bowyer’s Conjeftures on the New Tefla- 
ment is at the Prefs, %. 

A new 


in ear 


sterile el nee 
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A new Edition of Bruce’s Travels is in the Prefs, : 

Milfs F. A. Rowden, the Author of thé Pledfures of 
Friendfhip, will pyblifh in the beginning of next Month the 
Second Edition of her Poetical Introduéfion ta the Study of 
Botany, with Seven Copper Plate Engravings. 

A Work, entitled Calamities of Authors, including fome 
enquiries refpecting their moral and literary charaéters, is 
announced, by the author of Curiofities of Literature. 

Profeffor Stewart of the Eaft India Compaby’s College is 
engaged in a Hiftory of the Kingdom of Bengal from the earlief 
periods of £ Authentic) Antiquity to.the Congueft of that Country 
by the Englifh in 1757. This Work will torm a companion 
to Dow’s and Scott’s Hiftories, and will be compiled from 
various authors. The collections of Perfians MSS; lately 
purchafed by the India Company, in addition to thofe brought 
from Séringapatam, has given accefs to many volumes 
formerly Jitele known to Europeans. ' 
_ Mr, Baber’s Fac-fimile of the Text of the Greck Pfalter, as 
it is preferved in the Alexandrian Manufcript, will be ‘pub- 
hithed in May next. “We hear with pleafure that Mr. B. is 
inclined to put the learned in poffeflion of a fac-fimile of a 
futher portion of .this important and venerable. MS. As 
fooi as he has accomplifhed his peeient arduous undertaking, 
he will iffue propofals for publifhing the Pentateuch. 

Mr. Adams, of Albemarle Street, has in the Prefs, a 
Treatife on the morbid Affections of the Eye and its Appendages, 
comprifing among other fubjeéts, praétical obfervations 
on Ertropium, or Everfion of the Eye-lids, with’a defcrip- 
tion of a new method of operating on that difeafe, and a 
comparative view of the fuccefs attending the operations for 
the cure of the various fpecies of Cataraét to which the 
Eye is fubject. 

The following works are alfo in the prefs, China, its 
Coflumes, Arts, Manufaéures, &c. {rom the Frénch of Mr. 
Buti, Minifter and Secretary of State in the two preceding 
Reigns, in four o€&tavo volumes, with feventy-nine Plates... 

The Emerald Ife, a Poem, with Notes biographical, &c: 
founded on “ The Confolations of Erin,” by Mr. Charles 
Phillips, a Barrifter. : 

An Epyuy of De Moriteaillard’s Calumnies againft? Britifh 
Paicy, and of his unfounded Difplay of the Situation of Great 
Britain in the Year, 1811, in aa o€tave volume. 
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